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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
pee Ae 
HE Samoan incident Jooks an ugly one, but will not, we 
think, come to anything. Great Britain and America 
are united over it in opinion, and Germany is doubtful if ber 
representatives are in the right. Practically, it comes to 
this, that under the condominium the local Europeans 
quarrel as they would in a country town; that the English 
and Americans, hating the Germans, support the claim of 
Malietoa to be King; that the Germans, hating the English 
and Americans, defend his rival; Mataafa; that Mataafa, 
sure of this support, attacked Mulinou; and that the 
Anerivan snd Envlish armed vessels shelled Mataafa’s men. 
Under other circumstances this would have produced war ; 
but as matters stand, the three Powers will arrive at an 
rgreement, through nezotiations conducted at Washington. 
Let us hope that they will be able to divide the islands, for if 
a condominium continues there will be endless risks. ‘Two 
Powers, or ten Powers, might govern a place well enough in 
which they had no subjects from home, and all appointed 
the same representative; but if they have merchants, ship 
captains, sailors, and Consals, quarrels are as certain as 
squalls in March. The Consuls do not understand one 
another, they have nothing to be proud of but the dignity of 
their nations, and they are surrounded by natives whose 
delight it is to secure their support by lying. For the peace 

of the world, any government is better than a condominium. 








It is a horrid business governing. Lord Salisbury thought 
he had satistied everybody by his African agreement, and 
now the Italians are ready to bite both us and the French. 
They bave always hoped to secure Tripoli when Turkey falls 
in, and now they say Tripoli will go the French, who already 
obtainits hinterland. ‘here are to be great debates in Rome, 
and perhaps efforts to excite the jealousy of the Sultan against 
theagreement. We always wish Italy to have what she wants, 
but we really do not see how Great Britain is to secure to 
her claims which have not accrued. Are we to let the French 
and English quarrel simmer till Tarkey has passed away ? 
We have left the door open by an agreement that we shall 
not advance to the west, nor France to the east, and with 
that Italy must be content. When the expected contingency 
arrives, which may be next week or a centary hence, Europe 
will either fight over the Turkish heritage, in which case 
an Italian alliance will be valuable, or Europe will sit in con- 
ference over it, in which case Italy will have as good a vote 
as any other Great Power. To worry both England and 
France, while admitting that Tripoli is not affected by the 
African agreement, is foolish. 


The Americans are fighting in the Philippines with cool 
persistency, but not as yet with complete success. The idea 


within three hundred yards, when the natives retreat, to 
begin again a few miles off. Naturally in this running 
battle, which need never end, both parties lose men, and, 
though the Filipinos lose most, sometimes five to one, the 
Americans feel their losses more acutely. Their men suffer 
from heat to an incomprehensible degree—unless, indeed, 
they are fed on a bad system—and what with bullets, disease, 
and heat-apoplexy more than four thousand of the invaders 
have died or been invalided. The Americans hope, however, 
to be in Malolos, the village which serves the insurgents as 
capital, by Easter Sunday, and are evidently making an im- 
pression, for Aguinaldo has felt compelled to execute those 
who advise negotiation, including his own second-in-command. 
Considerable reinforcements are on their way from San 
Francisco with many light guns, and part of the volunteers 
will be exchanged for regular regiments now serving in Cuba. 

A deputation from the International Crusade of Peace 
waited on Mr. A. J. Balfour at the Foreign Office on Wednes- 
day, and presented to him, in the absence of Lord Salisbury, 
a memorial to the Government, supported by speeches from 
the Earl of Aberdeen, the Bishop of London, Mr. Leonard 
Courtney, and others. Mr. Balfour, in reply, after assuring 
the deputation of the hearty sympathy of the Government 
and endorsing Mr. Courtney’s repudiation of the fallacy that 
one nation could benefit by injury to another, went on to say 
that although not a very sanguine person, he took a sanguine 
view of the diminution—he would not say the extinction—of 
war in the fature, basing that conclusion on the obvious 
lessons of the past. “A man of forty at the present time has 
never seen war [7.¢, between England and a civilised Power] 
in the country. A man of forty in the last century—put that 
period of forty years where you will—wonld certuinly have seen 
two wars, might well have seen three, and it might even happen 
that of those forty years the greater part were spent in war.” 
After dwelling on the consistent support lent by England to all 
schemes of arbitration, Mr. Balfour said he felt sure that the 
plan of general arbitration with the United States was ouly 
deferred, not defeated. He also pointed to the striking fact 
that the Peace movement bad been initiated, not by either of 
the great commercial communities, but by the head of the 
greatest military nation of the world, adding that this was 
the first time in which nations differing in race, in creed. in 
geographical position, and in tradition had yet been called 
together and asked to regard themselves as one family 
having a great common interest whicb, by mutual debate, 
they might have some hope of furthering. We must not 
omit to notice that Mr. John O'Connor, who spoke on behalf 
of Ireland, declared that the best interests of the Irish people 
were bound up in the cause of peace. 





The Paris correspondent of the Times records a rumour as 
to the forthcoming judgment of the Court of Cassation in 
the Dreyfus case to which he evidently attaches grave 
importance. It is that the Court without making any fresh 
inquiry will decide that if it accepts the view tbat there was 
an illegality in the conduct of the original trial, it must quash 
tbat trial, and this without ordering a fresh one. This, how- 





ever, is beyond its powers, because its mission on the face of, 
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the appeal is only to decide whether or not there should be a 
revision. It must, therefore, reject the petition of Madame 
Dreyfus, and decline to decide on any other point, as being 
outside its province. This would be equivalent to no decision 
at all, and would be the signal for another and much more 
virulent agitation. We can hardly believe in such a mis- 
carriage of justice, but it must not be forgotten that this 
Ministry has all along intended to prevent a re-trial, and 
passed a Bill almost avowedly with that object. The connec- 
tion between Government and the Courts is in France, 
especially during times of excitement and in political trials, 
a terribly close one. The sense of the eyes of a]l Europe 
being fixed upon it may, however, impel the Court to vindi- 
cate its independence by some wholly unexpected decision. 





Lord Curzon evidently does not believe that silence is 
golden. The new Viceroy of India takes every opportunity 
of speaking in public, and like the Emperor William II. or 
any other absolute Sovereign, is sure always, at all events, of 
an interested audience. la a speech on the Indian Budget 
delivered on Monday, he told the Legislative Council that 
the Government were on the eve of effecting changes in 
Indian finance, and that although he did not quite know their 
character, which must be settled in England, they must be 
“momentous.” That, however, was only one of twelve im- 
portant questions, all of which were awaiting solution, all of 
which ought to have been solved long ago, and to all of which 
he proposed to address himself. Such speeches, of course, 
break up the monotony of Indian life, and may perhaps act 
on the Services as a stimulus to thought, but the wiser men 
in the Empire will doubt whether they will not inspire more 
unrest than confidence. India ought to be governed as a 
Church is governed, with a conviction that while all details 
can be improved, its foundations are beyond discussion. Lord 
Curzon should remember also that he is the head of an 
absolute Government, and that to interest one’s subjects 
greatly is to invite them to dissent as well as to acquiesce. 
Empires like India are not governed by well-chosen words. 

The Times of Monday contains a summary of the petition 
to the Queen which has been signed by twenty-one thousand 
British subjects inthe Transvaal. The petition points out the 
regular Outlander grievances, and notes that the promises of 
redress bave not only not been kept, but that since they were 
made the position of the Outlanders has become worse. The 
petition cites among other examples “the Press Law, giving 
the President arbitrary powers; the Aliens’ Expulsion Law, 
permitting the expulsion of British subjects at the will of 
the President without appeal to the High Court, while 
burgbers cannot be expelled, this being contrary to 
the Convention.” The municipality granted to Johannes- 
burg is declared to be worthless, It is entirely sub- 
ject to the Government. “Half of the councillors are 
necessarily burghers, though the burghers and Uitlanders 
number 1,000 and 23,000 respectively. The Government 
rejected the report of the Industrial Commission, which was 
composed of its own ofticials.” The High Court has been 
reduced to a condition of subservience, and the police, ex- 
clusively burghers, are ignorant and prejudiced, and a danger 
to the community. “Jurors are necessarily burghers, and 
justice is impossible in cases where a racial issue may be in- 
volved.” After mentioning the shooting of the man Edgar, 
the petition ends by declaring that the condition of the 
British subjects is intolerable, and asking for an inquiry to be 
held into their grievances. We have the strongest possible 
sympathy for the Outlanders, and regard the humiliating 
and unnatural position in which they are placed with deep 
regret. It must not be forgotten, however, tbat it is to Mr. 
Rhodes more than to any otber man that they owe their 
present evil plight. If be bad not by the Raid placed our 
Government in the wrong, we might as paramount Power 
have long ago insisted on reforms in the Transvaal. As it is, 
our hands are in a great measure tied. Still, Mr. Kruger 
must remember that even the Riid is not a perpetual estoppel 
to action in favour of the genuine grievances of the Out- 
landers. 


The St. James’s Gazette deserves high praise from all 
true Imperialists for the way in which it deals in its 
leading article of Tuesday with the cases of crael treat- 
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ment of natives by Englishmen, just reported from 
Western Australia. In the cases quoted, “indentureg” 
natives were flogged, chained up and kicked, and put into the 
stocks, “ which were of such a nature that they could only be 
removed by being sawn off.” Such stocks are simply 
instruments of torture; and yet only fines of a few pounds 
seem to have been inflicted. Two West Australian news. 
papers, we are glad to see, the West Australian Church 
News and the West Australian, condemn these acts of 
cruelty. We entirely agree with the St. James's Gazette 
in thinking that the censure of public opinion is the best 
remedy for these atrocities. We trust, however, that it 
will not merely be home public opinion that will be roused, 
but public opinion throughout the Empire. A recrudescence 
of slavery of this kind is not a mere Exeter Hall matter, but 
concerns the whole Empire. 


The debate on the London Bill in the House of Commons 
was concluded at an early bour last Saturday morning. Mr, 
Burns, though he declared that the Bill was, on the face of it, 
not so bad a Bill as some people might think, coutrived to 
express a good deal of general hostility, and asked why the 
Bill did not deal with the Asylums Board and the Tpameg 
Conservancy. As to the City, he would save it from being 
the “mere rendezvous of the snob and the bogus company 
promoter.” This must have pleased those who, in the words 
of Shakespeare came— 

“ To hear the City 

Abused extremely, and to cry, ‘ That’s witty’; ” 
but as a rule such persons must have been somewhat dis. 
appointed by the debate. Not only was the City not 
“abused extremely” by Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, 
but it was actually treated by him to many pleasant words, 
The leader of the Opposition made some good sport in regard 
to Mr. Courtney, who, he declared, was always anxious to find 
an impartial person, but in practice that impartial person 
was always interpreted by himself to be some one he himself 
agreed with, But the agreement must not be too noisy, 
“ because that usually provokes in him a tendency to go in the 
opposite direction.” The best part of Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman’s speech was, however, that in favour of equalisa- 
tion of rates, and against letting the poor parts of London stew 
in their own sauce maigre. As, however, no one for a moment 
proposes to do away with the equalisation of rates, the 
interest of his remarks was of a somewhat academic kind. 


Mr. Dalfour’s general reply showed both judgment and 
force. Of course there were plenty of omissious in the Bill, 
bat how could any one Bill deal with all the aspects of so com- 
plicated a problem? Omissions need not make men vote 
against a Bill, unless they were of a kind that would prevent 
the point being dealt with in subsequent legislation. The City 
could just as well be dealt with after as before this Bill, All 
they would have to do would be to give to the area now 
governed by the City a municipal organisation such as was 
now being given to Kensington or Poplar and to transfer to 
the London County Council all the special attributes of the 
City. As to there being any sinister design against the 
equalisation of rates, he pointed out that two out of the 
three equalisation measures had been passed by his own 
party. The Bill itself, under which the majority of the 
new municipalities wonld be strongly interested in main- 
taining equalisation, showed that there was no dark design 
in the mind of the Government. Mr. Balfour ended bis 
speech with the declaration that his Bill was a conscientious 
endeavour to carry out a policy which was common to every 
London reformer who spoke with authority on the subject: 
On the division the numbers were 118 for the Opposition’s 
amendment, and 245 against,—a majority for the Govern- 
ment of 127. 


——- 


On Monday Mr. Courtney raised a strong plea for the 
private Member, and dwelt upon the usefal functions which 
he had performed in the past, and was still capable of per- 
forming. He asked for a Select Committee to consider whether 
choice rather than chance should not decide which private 
Members’ Bills were to be taken, and as to how the time 
allowed to private Members might be preserved to them 
intact. Mr. Balfour did not agree to the Select Committee, 
and pointed out on the general question that unless the 
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House sat more months in the year, or Governments passed 
fewer Acts, there could not be more time found for private 
Members. He considered, also, that the ballot was better 
than choice for determining what private Members’ Bills 
should be taken. We suppose there is no help for this 
closure of the private Member; but no doubt the busy and 
intelligent private Member, though apt to take himself a 
little tuo eeriously, bas often doue excellent legislative work, 


On Tuesday the House finished up some scraps of business 
and then adjourned till April 10th. On the Motion to 
adjourn, however, two private Members gave the Government 
gome very sensible advice. Mr. Maclean pointed out the rain 
that they would bring upon the Unionist party if they adopted 
the Protectionist policy apparently suggested for them by the 
Viceroy of India; while Mr. Coghill urged on them the duty 
of abating that greatest of Parliamentary nuisances, the gross 
over-representation of Ireland. We trust most heartily that 
the Government will bear in mind this good counse!}, given in 
both cases by loyal Unionists. Any coquetting with Protec- 
tion must infallibly ruin the party. If, on the other hand, the 
Government leave office without giving to England its true 
proportion of Members, they will have failed to doa thing 
which would absolutely secure the Union, and also a thing 
jost and fair in itself. 


Sir James Fergusson writes an excellent letter to Monday’s 
Times @ propos of the extremely mistaken charges conveyed 
by Mr. Scott’s questions as to the conduct of our oflicers and 
troops at Omdarman. He wonders that Mr. Scott does not 
give British officers credit for the efforts they make to guard 
against the revengeful impulses often shown by native 
troops, and he recalls the examples of heroism and humanity 
so constantly shown by our officers. “What,” he asks, 
“would Mr. Scott think of an officer who had taken part in 
every action in the last three years on a recent occasion, when 
a child belonging to the prisoners had fallen into the Nile 
and was being carried away by the current, though himself 
soffering from malarial fever at the time, planging in and 
rescuing it?” Of course officers cannot tell such stories 
about themselves in public, nor even about their brother- 
officers, and as often as not such acts have no witnesses, 
Yet they are, apparently, completely ignored by the people 
who believe the vague charges of excitable critics. But, at 
the same time, we do not really very much regret such criti- 
cism a8 our troops have lately been subjected to. It only 
brings out more clearly the fact that they are not savages and 
ruffians, but men not a bit more callous to suffering than a 
similar number of civilians. 


Before returning to the House to reply at the end of the 
debate on the London Government Bill, Mr. Balfour presided 
yesterday week at a dinner given by the National Cyclists’ 
Union to celebrate its “‘ coming of age,” and delivered a short 
but interesting speech on what he described as one of the 
most civilising inventions of the time. The bicycle, Mr. 
Balfour contended, had saved the dwellers in towns from the 
danger of being deprived of personal knowledge and experience 
of the joys of country life, and he disclaimed exaggeration in 
asserting that our grandfathers and great-grandfathers, at a 
time when London was but a small fraction of what it now is, 
had fewer opportunities of getting rapidly out of it than we 
now enjoy, chiefly owing to the bicycle. In illustration of his 
statement that the bicycle was enjoyed by all ages, Mr. 
Balfour mentioned that six successive Vice-Chancellors of 
the University of Cambridge had been, without exception, 
cyclists. The dinner, it may be added, afforded welcome 
proof of the amenities of our Parliamentary system, as well as 
of the solidarity of the cycling community, Mr. Balfour being 
supported by Mr. Herbert Gladstone, to whom he referred as 
“a very old friend of mine,” and who had moved the rejection 
of the Biil mentioned above. 


Sir George Trevelyan delivered an interesting speech to the 
Authors’ Club, London, on Monday, his topics being himself 
and the comparative advantages of the political and the literary 
life. Of himself he said that be had been drawn to literature 
by his interest in history, especially that of the eighteenth 
century, “when there were giants,’ and perhaps a little by 
his “hereditary taint.” As to the advantages, the devotee of 
literature had to renounce the showy rewards open to the 





politician, but he had compensations, one being that he 
could make his work as artistically perfect as his capacity 
would allow—can he? Sir G. Trevelyan is lucky in his ex. 
perience—another being the pleasure of composition—is tbat 
greater than that of the orator, the architect, or the engineer ? 
—and the third being the chance of survival. Sterne, for 
instance, had lived, while those who frowned down on him 
had died; and in the year 2,000 many literary men not far 
from that club would be remembered, while others in the 
palaces fronting Pall Mall ard in the Palace of Westminster 
would be forgotten. We have discussed the subject elsewbere, 
and would only ask Sir George Trevelyan what he thinks his 
literary ability would be worth if Gutenberg or Fust, both 
men of action in the strictest sense, had not invented 
movable types. 


The Boat Race, which was rowed on Saturday and proved 
an exciting struggle, ended in the victory of Cambridge,—a 
result which gave great satisfaction to the public in general. 
It was felt that Oxford, which was ten races ahead, had quite 
a sufficient lead. Cambridge won the toss, and chose the 
Surrey side as providing on the whole the smoothest water. 
After half the course had been rowed, Cambridge was ahead 
by a length, and this was increased at the winning-post 
to a lead of three and a quarter lengths. The time was 
21 min. 48sec. A good deal has been made of the fact that 
Cambridge was this year coached by an Oxford coach, but we 
sbould imagine that though Mr. Fletcher was doubtless an 
excellent instructor, a good crew and good luck (always an 
element in any race) were the really important factors. 
Cambridge won because the Cambridge men were this year 
the better crew. 


Another advance, probably a most important one, has been 
made in the use of electricity for the transmission of messages, 
Signor Marconi, who discovered that messages could be sent 
from point to point without connecting wire or cable, on 
Tuesday succeeded in transmitting them from South Foreland 
to Wimereux, near Boulogne, across the Channel. The 
distance is thirty-two miles, and the messages, which are 
flashed from a wire raised on a pole one hundred and fifty 
feet high to another wire at a similar altitude, were as easily 
and clearly read as if wires had extended over the distance. 
The message practically leaps from one point of wire to another 
across the intervening distance, the ether vibrating to the 
electric impact as a stretched wire would. This is like the 
revelation of a new law in Nature, and it is difficult not 
to dream of the results which may be obtained from it, for 
if the ether can transmit vibration in a guided direction, it 
can also transmit sound; bat further experiments must yet 
be made as to the limit of distance,—the doubt, if we 
remember right, of the original inventor of the telegraph. 
Meanwhile, we can only remark that the machinery for 
wireless telegraphy across the Channel will hardly cost a 
fraction of that reqnired for a cable, and that the invention 
is a menace for the shareholders in short sea-cable lines. 


The means for a British expedition to the Antarctic Con- 
tinent have at last been found. About £40,000 was indis- 
pensable, aud about £15,000 had been raised, but there 
seemed little readiness to subscribe, and the Government 
shrank from the proposal to vote a national grant. The 
Antarctic promises neither gold, nor diamonds, nor slaves; 
and Englishmea are hardly yet civilised enough to see that 
to explore this wretched little planet, which is the whole of man’s 
estate, to its utmost Jimit is a positive duty. On March 22nd, 
however, Mr. L. W. Longstaff, of Blundell, Spence, and Co., 
manufactarers of chemicals, informed the Royal Geographical 
Society, ina letter of singalar modesty, that he had forwarded 
a cheque for £25,000, as a gift to be devoted to the purpose, 
which will now be speedily realised. That is disinterested 
liberality on the grand scale. Some £20,000 more is still 
needed to make the expedition as complete as it should be; 
and we may suggest to the South African millionaires, who 
as yet are not well known for their gifts, that now is their 
opportunity. The lund which is the source of their wealth 
stares at the Antarctic Continent; and Beitland, Wernher- 
land, or Robinsonia would sound as well as Rhodesia. 


Bank Rate, 3 per cent. 
New Consols (2{) were on Thursday, 110j. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


——<>——- 


OUR BLACK EMPIRE. 


E may be allowed perhaps in Easter week, as there 

is only good news from Africa—namely, the text 

of the agreement with France—to indulge in some general 
reflections. Nothing strikes us more strongly in studying 
our two marches in Africa, from the South to the North, 
and from the North to the South, than their, so to speak, 
involuntary character. The British people certainly never 
designed twenty years ago to assume the overlordship of 
all Eastern Africa. Mr. Kinglake, who had a great deal 
of political imagination, once prophesied that they would 
claim the Nile Valley, but the prophecy fell dead,— 
indeed, we rejected the Czar’s offer to let us take it if he 
might take Constantinople. If Ismail Khedive had been 
even a decent ruler, instead of being the most perfect 
specimen of the Frenchified Pasha, we should not have 
intervened in Egypt at all. We had no intention of doing 
it in the way we have done, even when we bombarded 
Alexandria and crushed Arabi at Tel-el-Kebir,—at least, 
if our statesmen had, their offer to France of a con- 
dominium was a piece of almost unintelligible folly. Mr. 
Gladstone never liked the occupation of Egypt, and under 
his auspices evacuation was, as we believe, actually resolved 
upon in Cabinet, when the rise of the Mahdi,and his obvious 
intention of making a rush northward, caused the abandon- 
ment of the plan. If the Mabdi’s successor, the Khalifa, had 
let us alone, or governed the Soudan in any reasonable man- 
ner instead of merely raging there like a “ must” elephant. 
in a plantation, we should not have recovered Khartoum, 
while the present enormous extension was literally forced on 
us by France. We see reason to doubt if Lord Cromer even 
wished to be bothered with the Soudan, the Bahr-el-Ghazel, 
or Darfur, while he certainly had nothing to do, and the 
English people and Government had nothing consciously 
to do, with that northward rush from the Cape across the 
Zambesi which seemed less than thirty years ago, when 
Sir Bartle Frere proposed it, such a piece of madness, 
that the suggestion seriously impaired his always ques- 
tioned reputation as a farseeing statesman. That rush 
was really effected by a Colony, and to a great extent by 
a single man, half Clive, half company-promoter, who is 
at this woment arranging to travel by rail from Cape 
Town to Alexandria. Now North and South almost 
touch, and if it were ever worth while to prophesy—it 
is always more or less foolish, for none but God can 
know the will of God, and when God intervenes, as 
Lytton Bulwer once wrote, the human will, however 
powerful, “spaps”—we should predict that within 
twenty years the railway would be built, and would 
be a State concern; that Menelek or his suc- 
cessors would be furnishing troops as the Mabarajah 
of Nepal furnishes them, by encouraging enlistment ; 
that German East Africa would have been exchanged, 
probably for Borneo, possibly for a profitable slice 
of China; and that we shall find ourselves in full posses- 
sion of a Black Empire bigger than India, with seventy 
millions of subjects, presenting us every year with new 
roblems, some of them more diflicult even than those of 
ti aen because insoluble by merely letting them 
alone. Our Indian patient is like a child, liable to end- 
less complaints which it survives; but our negro patient 
is an epileptic whose fits are startling, and even if 
transient, impose a necessity for incessant watchfulness. 
That is the way we advanced in India until we fiually 
crowned the Queen as Empress, and we shall, we can 
hardly doubt, repeat the process in East Africa until at 
last we meet on the western side with some other com- 
petent European Power. It is a very wonderful process, 
if we consider its quasi-automatic character and the very 
small portion of our ultimate strength which we have 
been compelled to put forth in carrying it out; and it 
certainly suggests either a Providential interference for 
the education of the black races, or that blind forces are 
at work of which we are yet unconscious, compelling the 
races with energy to find new fields for its display. 
No historian would have expected, when speculating on 
the future of the world, that the partition of Africa 
aud of China would occur together, any more than he 
could have anticipated that instruments like Arabi and 





the Marquis Ito would have been those chosen to give the 
touch which brought the crumbling old edifices down in 
ruin. 


Another feature in our share in the partition of Africa 
is the general vagueness as to the means to be employed. 
Nobody knows them, or even thinks of them with “any 
persistence. Clearly, with our ideas as to the rightfulness 
of order, our tradition of the Pax Britannica always 
following upon conquest, and the position of our rulers 
as serfs of the British taxpayer, we must have a strong 
local garrison throughout Eastern Africa and a fair 
revenue with which to pay it, and we have neither yet. 
Nay, we have not even a coherent idea whence either of 
them is to be obtained. We are pretty well assured 
that the permanent garrison must be a mercenary one, 
first, because we have not the soldiers to spare ; secondly, 
because they would hate the service for climatic reasons ; 
and thirdly, because white men cost too much in barracks 
and wages; but bevond that elementary idea we have not 
advanced. We have not even accepted the great principle, 
which we take to be certainly true, that the employment 
of mercenaries loses half its odiousness if they are raised 
in the country they are to garrison. The reason is 
obvious: mercenaries in their own country have only some 
of the vices of militarism, they do not hate their own 
people, they do not despise them, and they are unwilling 
to oppress them unless by order. The consequence is that 
the people do not rise on them or resist them, and 
half their work is done merely by their being there 
visible in reserve. The Sepoys, for example, in India are 
not detested at all, but rather liked and respected, as men 
who obey the foreigner no doubt, but are still of the 
household. We have not, however, accepted this prin- 
ciple in Africa, or any other, but have clutched at any 
force available, raising regiments from among the 
Egyptian fellaheen, or the brigands as well as the 
peasants of the Soudan, or the emancipated negroes of 
the West Indies, or even the adventurous Sikh lads of 
the Punjab, as if we were experimenting on various © 
material to see what we liked best. There is, nevertheless, 
no experiment, but ouly readiness to meet the need of the 
moment with the force which seems for the moment to be 
available. There is, in fact, no plan, nor even inchoate 
idea of an African army of fifty thousand men, which, 
nevertheless, must be built up if our work in garrisoning 
and defending our side of the vast continent is to be 
properly performed. Then there is the question of pay- 
ment. We must have revenue, but no one seems to know 
clearly how we are to get if. We shall want quite a 
large sum, and it may be taken as certain that it 
must be raised locally, or we shall have the House of 
Commons kicking. Then how raise it ? Customs duties 
cannot provide enough, and wa bave as yet determined 
on no other large resource. We cannot do as in England 
—that is, make the well-to-do pay ransom for their 
comfort—for we should not get enough; we have 
not the Indian lever, a universal Land-tax ; and we 
have not so much as thought of a general Poll-tax, or its 
substitute, the monopoly of an article in universal use. 
We should ourselves suggest, if we had to report on the 
question, a Land-tax, a monopoly of spirits—so that they 
should be good and very dear—and License-duties for the 
sale or manufacture of salt, rubber, and tobacco ; but those 
are mere suggestions. Our point to-day is that we have 
no general plan at all, but are merely stumbiing along 
both as to garrisoning and as to finance in a way which, 
if the Black Empire is ever to be organised on decent 
principles, must very soon be exchanged for comprehensive 
legislation of some kind. We dare say that legislation 
will come, and we are quite aware how hampered every- 
body is by the legal anomalies of our present position, but 
it will come all the sooner if we can realise to ourselves 
what the ideal ought to be. We suggest as that ideal 
Bengal, where sixty millions of dark people, most of them 
very timid, pay about 5s. a head per annum in return for 
safety as great as that of the Strand, personal freedom as 
great as that of Scotchmen, and the fullest right of 
growing rich, or dignified, or learned at their own dis- 
cretion. Those are the ends to be first attained if the 
Black Empire is to be a vivifying Empire and is to endure, 
and to none of them has the British people, though it 
exults so much in the throne on to which it has drifted, 
given five minutes’ thought. It will all go right, no 
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doubt; we are optimists in this matter, but we shall be 


lad if our early way of governing through a sort of 
hind man’s buff comes speedily to an end. 





THE BURDEN OF PRIVATE MEMBERS. 
7 private Member, according to Mr. Courtney, is 


now regarded as an anachronism. If so, it is possible 
to be an anachronism and yet to have a large amount of 
vitality. Whether there be, or be not, still a place for 
the private Member in the work of legislation, he has an 
undying conviction that one ought to be found for him. 
He shows no signs of taking his extinction quietly; 
indeed, it is not his fault if he does not succeed in trans- 
forming the Statute-book. But if he be not extinguished 
he is certainly suppressed. His activity is as great as 
ever, but it is not often allowed to find its outlet in legis- 
Jation. For a few happy hours at the beginning of each 
Session he is permitted to dream of Acts of Parliament 
that sball be for ever associated with his name. Then 
the notices of Motion by private Members far outnumber 
the Government notices. But of the greater part of these 
the ballot makes short work, while the remainder mostly 
fall victims to the greed of Ministers for more time in 
which to do their own work. A few Tuesdays or Wed- 
nesdays are appropriated by those who are fortunate 
enough to come out near the top of the list, but after that 
the chances are that some Government Bill has to be 
advanced a stage, or some indispensable vote has to be 
taken, and, with or without apology, the private Member’s 
one opportunity is appropriated. And there is a worse 
enemy yvet,—an enemy in comparison with which the 
ballot is discriminating and the Government unsel- 
fish. Even the most unlucky private Member gets 
his opportunity sometimes. The Leader of the House 
relents, or finds at the last moment that he does not want 
the evening which he had meant to claim. But it is not 
his business to make or keep a House, and the private 
Member is hardly on his legs before he sees ominous 
indications of the use to which his audience, if he have 
one, intend to put theirs. He sees that a count out is 
inevitable, and he can but mourn over the legislative 
frivolity which will not stay to make a quorum for a dis- 
cussion which to him, at least, is of such tremendous 
importance. ‘This is the end of every man’s desire,” at 
least of every private Member’s desire. 

Two questions suggest themselves in connection with 
this rapid dying out of a type of legislator who, in his 
time, has been of some importance. Is it possible to keep 
him alive? And, if possible, is it also desirable? This 
is plainly the right order in which to take the inquiry, 
because if, as many people think, the private Member in 
his legislative capacity is doomed, it would be waste of 
time to set out the advantages to be derived from him. 
But is it certain that he must die? Mr. Balfour ap- 
parently thinks that it is. If a place is to be retained 
for him it must, says the Leader of the House, be done 
in one of two ways. Either Parliament must work 
for more months in the year, or the list of Govern- 
ment measures must be shortened. As regards the 
first of these alternatives there can, we should say, be but 
one opinion. No one, except possibly a very young 
Radical Member with nothing to do, can care to have 
more of the House of Commons than we have already. 
Some of us may wish, indeed, that the Session began 
earlier, but only on condition that it ended earlier. Six 
months is quite long enough for the year’s work, or if it be 
not, the fault must lie either with the selection or with 
the conduct of Government business. If Members had 
to give more time to their Parliamentary duties, the State 
would lose the services of the very men whom it is most 
important to secure for the House of Commons,—men who 
have work of their own to do, and concerns of their own 
to see to, men who have the training that only the experi- 
ence of life gives, and who have surrounded themselves 
with the many interests which experience brings in its 
train. Upon the second point, the possibility of making 
the annual programme shorter, we cannot speak with equal 
confidence. It is quite certain that many recent Sessions 
have been too full of work, that one Government Bill has 





jostled another, with the result that many of them have | 


had to be abandoned after a good deal of time has been 





thrown away upon them. We are inclined to think that 
one big Bill a Session is as much as in these days any 
Government can expect to carry, and that the time 
spent on other measures might be more usefully 
expended on the better drafting of the one. But 
though we think that this might be done, and done 
with advantage, we have not the slightest expectation 
that it ever will be done. Governments have to consider, 
and in some degree satisfy, the expectations of their sup- 
porters, and it is only very rarely that these are con- 
centrated on any one Bill. Usually each section of the 
party wants something different, and, so far as they can, 
Governments naturally try to meet the wishes of all of 
them. Even if they do not in their hearts care much for 
the measures thus extorted, thev can always cheer them- 
selves with the prospect of the inevitable massacre of the 
innocents for which the majority of them are reserved. 


Still, there are two ways in which time might be found 
for a certain minimum of private Members’ Bills. The 
first is a rigid curtailment of the debate on the Address. 
It has grown to its present proportions because it has 
come to be regarded as the only means that is left to 
private Members for giving voice to their opinions or their 
grievances. If they cannot legislate in their own persons, 
they can at least tell the Ministers how they ought to 
legislate. If a reasonable number of days were otherwise 
allotted to this purpose, we see no reason why the possible 
amendments on the Address should not be limited to 
one, and that one which involved a direct vote of con- 
fidence. The Opposition must always be secured every 
reasonable opportunity of raising this issue, and none 
is better suited for the purpose than the debate on the 
Address. But there can be no reason why this oppor- 
tunity should be extended to anything else than one 
direct vote; of censure supported by the Front Opposition 
3ench. Some ten days might be gained in this way, in 
addition to the very few which private Members can 
already count on. But with the present method of 
choosing the subjects to which a night shall be given, this 
addition might easily prove of no value. Among the 
many notices given at the beginning of every Session, how 
few there are which can be trusted to keep the House 
together. A night off is a very precious thing, and, 
though Members feel compelled to be within call when 
their leaders bring forward Resolutions or carry Bills a 
stage further, they are under no such obligation where 
their fellows are concerned. Ten more nights delivered 
over to the chances of the ballot might, and generally 
would, end in ten wore counts out. Some means would 
have to be devised by which the House might make its 
choice between the Bills or Resolutions which crowd the 
notice paper. That choice would not have to be made 
between Government Motions and private Members’ 
Motions, consequently the argument that the majority of 
the House would, in almost every case, vote for the 
Government Motion, would not apply. We are assuming 
that the ten nights saved from the debate on the 
Address would be strictly kept for the use of private 
Members, and that the action of the House would bs 
limited to deciding which of the private Motions it 
thought most interesting. In this way the danger of a 
count out would, in a great measure, be averted, since it 
would be hardly decent to pick out a certain number 
ot Motions as specially worthy of discussion, and then 
not to make the sacrifice of staying to hear them dis- 
cussed. Whether the choice in question should be 
exercised by the whole House, or by a Committee specially 
charged with the duty of selection, is comparatively 
immaterial. 

We see no reason, therefore, why, within these modest 
limits, the change should not be made, if it is really the 
desire of the House of Commons to make it. It remains 
to inquire whether there would be any advantage in 
making it. On the whole, we think there would. We 
do not, indeed, expect that any measures of great im- 
portance would be added to the Statute-book in conse- 
quence of it. But we should expect to see a way prepared 
for some measures of importance. A private Member’s 
Bill may bave two advantages over a Minister’s Bill. In 
the first place, it is the work of a man who really believes 
in what he asking Parliament to do, whereas a 
Minister’s Bill may be only the work of a man who thinks 
that his followers believe in it. In the second place, the 
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Bill carries with it no party obligations. Members on 
both sides of the House are free to speak their minds 
freely as to its merits, and to propose all manner of 
amendments; nobody’s reputation is bound up with 
carrying it through in a particular Session; indeed it is, 
so to say, the note of a private Member that he takes no 
count of time, and regards the work of one year as merely 
a preparation for the work of the next. Laws made under 
these conditions have undergone a very different process 
from any to which the ordinary Ministerial measures are 
subjected, and it is a process which in some instances 
might yield a more valuable result. We entertain, we 
repeat, no exaggerated expectations of the good that is to 
follow from rehabilitating in some degree the private 
Member, but we think that on these two grounds the 
experiment is worth trying. 





THE FUTURE OF TURKEY. 


Sie is greatly to be hoped that the rumours of an under- 

standing having been arrived at with Russia are 
true, and that we have abandoned a policy based upon 
the belief that Russia is intent upon the absorption of the 
whole Chinese Empire. If we have come to an under- 
standing with Russia, it may be presumed that we have 
become convinced that she is not going to swallow China 
whole. We have attempted on several occasions to point 
out various grounds for our belief that it is not worth 
our while to quarrel with Russia over China. Another 
may be added. China is not Russia’s real object. Though 
for the moment her statesmen may be willing to go con- 
siderable lengths in regard to securing ascendency in 
Pekin, Russian interest in China may at any moment blow 
over. It only wants some such event as the death of 
Abd-ul-Hamid to open the whole Eastern question, and we 
shall at once see where Russia is really concerned, As 
Mr. Drage pointed out in the House of Commons ten days 
ago, the group of able men who surround the Czar are all 
of them Slavophiles. But what the Slavopbile wants is 
not to conquer Pekin, but to see the cross on the dome of 
St. Sophia; not to obtain more Mongolian subjects, but 
to give to the Slavonic race as great 4 position in Europe 
as that which belongs to the Teutonic or the Latin peoples. 
The Slavophile believes that the Slav race and the Greek 
Church are destined to inspire all South-Eastern Europe, 
aud some day to draw, not only the Slav States of the 
Balkans, but even the Slav subjects of the Hapsburgs, 
under the sway ofthe Czar. This desire to develop and to 
raise higher the Slav race is the strongest aspiration exist- 
ing in Russia,—the most living and most permanent force. 
Hence it follows that were an opportunity for carrying 
out the aspirations of the Slavophiles to arise owing to 
some important change in Turkey, the attention of 
Russia would be instantly diverted to the 
instead of the Far, East. This, then, is certainly a 
factor worth considering in the problem. We must 
never forget that though China seems now all-important, 
the death of Abd-ul-Hamid, a serious rising in Albania, a 
massacre of Christians in Damascus, a revolt in the 
Hauran, a successful rising in Yemen, might bring back 
the Turkish question upon Europe with a rush. 

One is reminded of how very little it would take to 
bring about a catastrophe in Turkey by an article in the 
current number of the Contemporary. Under the title of 
“The Future of Turkey,” a writer who signs himself “ A 
Turkish Official,’ and dates from Constantinople, points 
out in a very pessimistic tone the dangers that surround 
his country, or rather his race. The paper does not 
bring out any new facts, or make any special suggestions, 
but, as we have said, it serves to remind us upon what a 
voleano of discontent, restlessness, and misery the 
Sultan’s throne is based. In the case of most despotisms, 
itis the mass of the people who are the danger to the 
despot. The Army, the Administration, and the legal 
profession are usually on his side. In Turkey, however, 
as “A Turkish Official” notices, it is in the Army— 
especially among the younger officers—among the rank- 
and-file of the Administration, among the wlema and in 
the liberal professions, that the present régime is most 
hated. The people are either ignorant, or else have 
allowed themselves to be persuaded that the Sultan is 
their only friend »nd protector, and that but for 
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him they would be ruined. But it is possible 
that gradually the discontent may spread, and that 
one of the sporadic and ineffectual revolts which we 
have witnessed of ]ate may become real, and may prove 
beyond the power of the Sultan to put down. Again, a 
mutiny of the Army, or rather of the junior officers 
though not likely, might take place. Unpaid officers 
are always a danger. If, again, the Sultan were 
to fall into serious ill-health, or were to die, it is 
almost certain that the opportunity would be seized iy 
half a dozen provinces for a revolt. Remember that the 
Turkish Empire is not inhabited, but only ruled, by the 
Turks, and that their rule is not loved in Syria, in Arabia, 
in Macedonia, in Albania, or in the islands. But if once 
Turkey caught fire from any one of the causes we have 
enumerated, it would be next to impossible for the Powers 
to keep the peace. Abd-ul-Hamid may be tolerated in order 
to hold the stakes which the Powers cannot agree about 
sharing, but you cannot go on agreeing to respect the 
status quo when the status quo is a state of anarchy and 
bloodshed which every Power thinks one of the other 
Powers has fomented. If then—or rather when—the 
Eastern question is raised by internal changes in Turkey, 
the Powers will be forced to deal with the long-dreaded 
problem. But when that happens it is clear that 
the Power which will be most deeply concerned, or, at 
any rate, most bent upon strenuous action, will be 
Russia. Whatever else may happen, Russia will not see 
anything done which will bar her claims to Constantinople 
or to the Holy Places. It is not for the pure love of edu- 
cation that Russia is filling Northern Syria with schools 
in which children are taught to speak Russian, and to 
venerate the Czar. And now comes the question which 
it is the object of this article to put before the public. 
If we are making an understanding with Russia, ought 
we not to go beyond China? Remembering thatthe Turkish 
question may any day, and must some day, come upon us, 
ought we not to try to reach an agreement in regard io 
Turkey as well as to Pekin? Ofcourse, Russia will not ask 
for such an understanding,—she is much too suspicious 
of England for that. If invited to say what sho 
wanted in Turkey, she would probably reply that we were 
quite mistaken in thinking that she had any desigus 
whatever in regard to any part of Turkey, and that she 
siw no reason for altering the status quo. But if our 
diplomatists were wise they would not be put off with 
such a reception of a proposal to come to an understand- 
ing with Russia. If Russia will not say what she wants, 
they might at least tell her what we do not want, and 
what we should not have any objection to her obtaining, 
if she can arrange matters with her otber neighbours. No 
doubt we shall be told that this is much too large an order, 


| that it means arranging the partitioning of Turkey, and 


that before we do that we must know what we cannot 
know now,—that is, all the circumstances of the case. It 
we intended to take a large slice of Asia Minor for our- 
selves, or if we wanted to back up one of the minor Powers 
of South-Eastern Europe, this we admit would be a sound 
criticism. We should not, then, like to tie our hands, but 
should prefer to see how things shaped themselves. But no 
party here now seriously proposes either to maintain the 
integrity and independence of the Turkish Empire, or to 
take any integral part of Turkey when the partition comes. 
We shall be content with keeping Egypt, and with 
notifying to the Powers that we, as the greatest 
Mahommedan Power in the world, could not allow any 
other Power to obtain influence in Arabia, but must 
treat it as within our “sphere of influence.” Russia, 
Germany, France, Italy, and Austria can settle the fate of 
the rest of Turkey between themselves. 

No doubt we shall be asked what is the use of telling 
Russia what she knows already,—namely, that we 
do not intend either to fight for Turkey or to take apy 
share in the inheritance. ‘ You will only commit yourself 
and yet gain nothing from Russia, which is already quite 
aware of the trend of our policy.’ But can we be 80 
sure that Russia is well aware of the change in the 
attitude of England towards Turkey? We should 
not be in the least surprised to Jearn that the Russians 
firmly believe that we were as resolved as ever 
not to let them get to Constantinople, and that 
we want to take all the best parts of Turkey for ourselves, 
We know that a year ago they seriously thought we 
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wanted to take Crete for ourselves—‘ just as we took 
Cyprus’—and we see no reason to think that they are any 
better informed now as to what our policy is as regards 
Turkey. Russians are naturally inclined to think of very 
little except official Government acts. But they know 
that our official acts have been all the other way. We 
fought the Crimean War, and we threatened war at the 
time of the peace of San Stefano. Since then, though 
there may have been newspaper talk, our Government has 
never Officially declared that it has changed its views in 
regard to the possession of Constantinople. It would, 
then, it appears to us, be quite worth while to give Russia 
strong and explicit assurances on the point in question. 
That would, we believe, end in an understanding with 
Russia well worth having, and should prevent her and us 
being taken by surprise when the inevitable change comes 
in Turkey. It was because we rejected such an under- 
standing when it was proposed by the Emperor Nicholas, 
that we committed the folly of the Crimean War. Let us 
bope that now at least our statesmen and those of Russia 
will not be so blind. After all, the Sick Man is worse, not 
better, in spite of his curative amputations, and any day 
the question of an amicable settlement of his inheritance 
may come before Europe. 





THE AMERICANS IN THE PHILIPPINES. 


WING to the traditional importance which we attach 

to the word “guerilla,” the difficulty of the 
Auericans’ task in the Philippines is, we think, somewhat 
overrated in London. They have not, to begin with, to 
conquer the archipelago, but only the great island of 
Luzon, with its forty thousand square miles and two and 
a half millions of people. That is to say, they have a 
much smaller Cuba to subdue. The remaining islands 
can wait, and as they are populated by other races than 
the Tagals, and have no relations with Aguinaldo, they 
will probably accept the American flag, allow Americans 
to levy Customs duties, and manage themselves as they 
always have done, subject to American instead of Spanish 
general control. In any case, they cannot help Luzon, or 
receive help thence, for the Americans are masters on the 
water, and are organising on the spot a fleet of small 
armed steamers to make their mastery at once visible and 
effective. It is Luzon which has to be conquered, and 
the conquest of Luzon means the defeat of an “army” 
cf fifty thousand dark men, who do not really form an 
army, but appear and disappear at their own convenience, 
which is regulated almost entirely by the presence or 
absence of supplies. They are, however, though strictly 
irregulars, men whose courage extorts respect from the 
bravest of their opponents; they are unexpectedly well 
armed, probably by traders, whom they use their remain- 
ing means to pay; they have for the most part been 
drilled by Spanish officers; and they are, it is now 
believed, guided by some experts, probably Spaniards, 
conceivably Germans, but possibly Japanese—the Japanese 
are numerous in the island—who have taught them 
to dig trenches, to kill as many stragglers as they 
can, and to avoid any general engagement. They 
wait, therefore, for the Americans on the route to each of 
the villages misdescribed as towns, fire as often as they 
can from the trenches or from the thick bamboo jungle 
which is dotted in clumps over the greater part of Luzon, 
and then retreat to the next defensible position. Were it 
not that they are all bad marksmen they would inflict 
grievous losses, and even as it is they have lowered the 
Awerican strength actually in the island by at least 
15 per cent. in killed and wounded. It is by no means to 
be assumed that they are absolutely irreconcilable, but 
they are devoted to Aguinaldo, who, like Juarez in Mexico, 
is a fuli-blooded native, and who ruled them for years 
before this affair, acting, it would seem, on their loathing 
for the monks who, with the remarkable exception of the 
Jesuits, have oppressed and humiliated them. He has, 
moreover, taught them to believe that the Awericans, of 
whom they know nothing, will oppress them as much as 
the Spaniards did, and whenever an opponent or a critic 
appears he orders him to summary execution. On the 
other hand, the Americans, besides their command of the 
sea, have quite thirty thousand men at their disposal, 
splendidly armed, though badly dressed, braver than 
their opponents, and hampered only by two things, the 








difficulties of transport, there being no roads, no horses, 
and no coolies available, and the inexperience of their 
Staff, the Washington Government having relied on 
volunteers, and sent out too few of the regular regiments, 
—a defect now being remedied from Cuba. Still, the 
Americans always press forward, rebuilding the one 
railway as they go, and they have one or two immense ad- 
vantages. Their little steamers can go “ wherever there is 
dew”; they penetrate into all the creeks, making retreat 
often very difficult for the insurgents; and nothing can 
withstand the rush of the American volunteers. They 
care nothing about numbers, they are indifferent to 
losses, and they are man for man the superiors of their 
opponents; so they always win, and always reach the 
objects of attack, rubbishy villages which the insurgents 
burn, to the irritation alike of the invaders and of their 
own peasantry. Heavy reinforcements are already on 
their way, the ingress of arms is being stopped; and 
unless, therefore, the Tagals are prepared to live like 
savages in the bush, or the Americans grow tired, the 
island must be conquered. We shall have something to 
say on the latter point presently, but on the former the 
best-informed Americans are very sanguine. If they can 
capture, shoot, or buy Aguinaldo, they think the resistance 
will collapse, the mass of the “rebels,” who are losing 
men in hundreds daily, wishing to regain the culturable 
lands, and to live their usual lives of intermittent industry 
varied by intrigue, cock-fighting, to which they are pas- 
sionately devoted, and other forms of gambling. It is 
probable indeed, if the Americans persist and Aguinaldo 
is caught, that the war, so far from occupying five years, 
will be over in about as many months. It will 
take less than that if the Americans will send a 
statesman to the scene who will show the Filipinos 
that they have nothing to fear, who will sweep 
away their grievances, and who will, above all, 
raise regiments from among the islanders themselves. 
Thousands of the lower castes would enlist if they were 
only protected and paid, and would no more revolt for the 
present than American negroes would. 


With regard to American persistence the evidence is a 
little contradictory, but we believe the following to be 
very nearly the truth. There is no doubt that a powerful 
party, which draws its voters from both the great old 
parties, and is led by some of the best men in the States, 
is entirely opposed to the permanent retention of the 
Philippines. Its members use all manner of arguments, 
one being that the Filipinos have a right to their own 
country, another that war stops progress, and a third that 
their nine millions of negroes are quite enough “ burden ” 
for the “white man” to carry; but their real feeling is, 
we believe, to be stated in other terms. They hate 
departing from their ideal, which is an _ industrial 
Republic, without debts, armies, or powerful in- 
dividualities, devoted to the welfare of the masses, 
and, while ready to defend itself, still managed in the 
abstract upon Quaker principles. They wish to see 
the people devote themselves to the reform of abuses, 
and they believe that while interested in foreign 
conquest and settlement they will neglect everything that 
demands time, energy, aud money for its improvement. 
They take, in fact, a pessimist view of their own institu- 
tions and their own people. And then they hate going 
outside the Americas. They consider that Providence 
has given them the two Americas as their inheritance and 
their field of duty, and that they have no more connection 
with islands in the Far Pacitic than with islands in Mars. 
They would give the Philippines up to the Filipinos, and 
if the Filipinos gave themselves over to anarchy or were 
conquered by a European State, they would not care one 
jot. They do not fear expansion sv much as expansion 
beyond their line of sight, and would welcome an ex- 
change, if that were possible, of the Philippines for the 
British West India Islands with something like delight. 
They are not greatly hurt in their consciences about Porto 
Ricv, because that is American; but they are greatly hart 
about, Luzon, because it belongs to the Eastern 
Hemisphere, and they know nothing about it. This 
feeling is genuine, strong, and actively propagandist, but 
it will not, we believe, cause the Government to retreat. 
The Americans are Anglo-Saxons, and do not like going 
back. They are soldiers by iustiuct, and hate to acknow- 
ledge the necessity of retreating before an evemy in arms. 
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And they are in a way fatalists, and think that being “in 
it” they must “ go through with it,” and trust to their 
unbroken good furtune for the result. From these various 
motives, strengthened, of course, by the regular party 
considerations, the majority will, we believe, go forward, 
will crush the Tagals, and will, with the aid of other 
classes among the natives, garrison, pacify, and reduce to 
order the entire group. When they have done it they 
will, as we believe, have learned many things; how to 
change a mob of gallant men into a military machine, 
how to govern a subordinate population, and how, above 
all, to limit the application of their own Constitution 
in circumstances to which its principles are totally 
inapplicable. We also, we trust, shall have learned for 
our own guidance in Africa, as from an object lesson, that, 
in dealing with a dark population, as with a white one, 
nothings pays so badly asa policy of pure violence. To 
rule easily you must do inexorable justice, but prefer lenity. 





SIR G. TREVELYAN ON LITERATURE AND 
ACTION. 


T is natural that Sir George Trevelyan, especially 
when he was addressing an Authors’ Club, should 
contrast the literary career with the careers of men of 
action, and should decide in favour of the former. He 
has himself been successful in literature, having, among 
other work, produced much the best biography of our 
time, while his political life must have involved to him- 
self, as well as to his friends, something of disappoint- 
ment. It is natural, too, that as literary men distribute 
fame and sympathise with him, his speech, an excellent 
one, should have been received with nearly unanimous 
approval. We venture to deny, nevertheless, the sound- 
ness of his conclusion, and as its general acceptance is 
working mischief throughout the educated classes of the 
world, we may discuss it for a moment as if it were of 
direct political interest. We question even the belief 
which runs as an undercurrent through Sir George 
Trevelyan’s discourse, that literature is the happier career, 
observing that those who succeed in it have usually the 
introspective temperament which produces a misery 
of its own kind, from which those who accept the 
regular battle of the world, and fill life with work 
rather than with thought, are mostly free. No doubt 
if a man hungers at heart for fame and life after 
death in the lips of men, literature offers him 
most chances, books surviving acts in the memory 
of a race essentially ungrateful and selfish, who 
before they will remember, demand a renewal of pleasure 
which they cannot derive from any long past act. 
Sterne, who is Sir George Trevelyan’s chosen instance, 
eurvives the statesmen of his time because to a particular 
type of humourist Sterne still gives delight, while the 
statesmen give none; but then is the hunger for fame a 
desire which the thoughtful would care to foster ? It may 
sometimes be the foible of a noble mind, but it is often 
indistinguisbable from the desire for notoriety, which 
most sound Englishmen would class as a low mental vice, 
not much superior to the envy to which it is often closely 
related. That survival of itself proves merit we should 
strenuously deny. That literary merit will keep the 
memory of an author alive for ages is true enough, 
though we do not know who produced the marvellous 
poetry embedded in the Book of Job; but is Ovid great 
because, like Virgil, his memory has endured through three 
civilisations? Is even Virgil to be considered so much 
greater than Augustus, the crafty, far-seeing statesman 
who built the system which for six hundred years gave to 
the highest races the opportunity—which, no doubt, they 
misused—of founding a civilisation beneath which all 
mental powers might have serenely grown, and of accumu- 
Jating knowledge till man’s life became tolerably happy ? 
Even in the presence of the greatest in literature the man 
of action may put in his claim; and the shade of Lord 
Howard of Effingham might fairly plead that but for 
him and Drake, Shakespeare would have been impossible. 
Sbakespeare in an England conquered by the Spaniard 
and ruled by the Inquisition is unthinkable. Did Adam 


Snith really effect so much more than Sir Robert Peel, 
who banished hunger, or can we honestly say that Gray, 
whose “frugal line” will live for ever, is worth more to 


the world than Romilly or Clarkson, whose lifelong work 
broke down that outer fortification of evil privilege 
human slavery? There has been much, occasionally even 
splendid, philanthropic writing of recent years; but is it 
certain that the whole of it has reduced the sum of 
human misery as much as the legislation of that narrow and 
one-ideaed philanthropist, Lord Shaftesbury? Chaucer 
will survive De Montfort, but while the poet only delights 
generation after generation of English-speaking men, the 
self-seeking mail-clad noble, part patriot and part aristo. 
cratic ruffian, made representative government a reality 
for those same men, and so produced the England and 
the America where now aman may think and say the 
thing he will. Was Tennyson more the resultant conse. 
quence vf Shakespeare than of De Montfort, the aristo. 
cratic, or of Cromwell, the middle-class, man of action? 


Our plea becomes even stronger when we descend from 
the great to the little. What do the third-rate littérateurs 
of the world, and especially the English world, do for man- 
kind compared with the lesser men of action—the men who 
keep oiled the mechanism of free States, or administer 
the laws under which society lives secure, or make the 
commercial intercourse of mankind prosperous, and 
therefore continuous, or construct the works or build the 
ships which make rapid intereommunication _ possible ? 
Nothing, we will at once concede to Sir George Trevelyan, 
is so valuable to man as the genesis of a new and living 
thought, and we should be the last to dream of comparing 
Wheatstone, or even Fulton, with Charles Darwin; but 
are all authors capable of giving us living thought? The 
immense majority of them all to-day do less for us than 
Coke of Norfolk did with his new agriculture, or than 
Charles Grant did when he terminated praedial slavery in 
India, or than Lord Selborne did when he framed and 
passed through a silent Parliament the Act which restored 
to women the right to be proprietors. We question even 
if they do as much as those who aided such men, whether 
the white-bearded engineer whom Mr. Steevens on 
Thursday photographed as managing the entrance of the 
Jumna Canal is not more valuable to humanity than 
most authors. Save in the case of the greatest, who 
really enlarge men’s brains, we cannot but hold the honest 
politician, the constructive civilian, the upright Judge, 
the merchant, the engineer, the shipbuilder, at least as 
great as the author, who in the majority of cases will 
perish as quickly as his books, printed as they are on the 
rotten paper of modern times. 

The idea which is at the basis of Sir George Trevelyan’s 
speech is, we know, spreading fast, and everywhere is 
working mischief. It deflects education in a wrong 
direction. All over Europe, and still more in America, 
the sons of the cultivated, intoxicated with the hope of 
fame and the charm of a career which to them seems to 
be without sordidness, or necessity for capital, are turning 
away from the work of the world, from professions and 
business and the constructive arts, to devote themselves 
to the trade in which success, as they think, will come by 
nature, as no doubt, for we will not conceal the argument 
on their side, for some few it may. They besiege the 
publishers, they swarm round the magazines, they till the 
waiting-rooms of the journals, they pour out verses, 
stories, articles, essays, books, without number, and then 
they wait for the success which, if it comes in ever so 
small a measure, fills them with an inner pride, which is 
of course in essence the creative pride of the artist, and 
natural enough. Unhappily, only a few can really succeed ; 
of the remainder, the regular proportion—it is a third in 
medicine, law, the arts, and the engineering profession, 
as carefully ascertained by experts—‘‘ go under” in one 
way or another, and the remainder belong, often for life, 
to that most melancholy of armies, the “ Just Can’ts,” the 
men, that is, who, but for some slight defect of quality, 
would realise their aspirations. The immense majority 
work hard, some terribly hard, they are, as a rule, good 
men, and the old tendency to Bohemianism may be said 
to have passed away, but their use in the world, as com- 
pared with the silent men who are quietly keeping the 





mechanism of civilisation in going order, filling up 
colonies, or covering the world with structures of every 
kind, is at best but doubtful. We are sorry to see the 
army of such men so increase, and nothing but its increase 
can he the consequence of addresses like that delivered by 





Sir George Trevelyan to the Authors’ Club. He would 
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have been a brilliant author bad he remained in his 


natural groove, but of all who will plead his speech as an 
argument to their households, how many have Sir 
George Trevelyau’s powers, or will attain even a part of 


his literary success ? 





AMERICANISM AND THE PAPACY. 


ARDINAL GIBBONS has replied to the long letter 
addressed to him as the leading ecclesiastic in the 
United States by the Pope. His letter is in form a com- 
Jete submission to the Vatican; that is to say, it 
repudiates the theory of so-called Americanism as inter- 
preted by Father Hecker, the founder of the Order of 
Paulist Fathers in New York. If Americanism means, 
in effect, says Cardinal Gibbons, the assertion of any 
principle at variance with the supreme centralised 
authority of the Vatican, the Church in America 
repudiates it, and asserts its loyal obedience to the Papal 
chair. Since Cardinal Gibbons has been recognised as 
the representative of the more liberal element of the 
Catholic Church in the United States as compared, say, 
with Archbishop Corrigan of New York, and _ since 
Archbishop Ireland, who also represents the milder side, 
has been in Rome conferring with the Pope, we may take 
it that, for the present, Americanism has received a set- 
back, and that the authority of the Papacy, threatened as 
it recently appeared to be, has been re-established in the 
United States. 


The dispute connected with the name and work of 
Father Hecker, and which seemed to involve the reputa- 
tion of the very active Paulist Fathers, who had acquired 
vreat influence in New York as representatives of a kind 
of Catholic Christian Socialism, is only one of many 
important issues between the Papacy and the active 
elements (mostly the lay element) in the American 
branch of the Roman Church. The most important 
dispute has been connected with the education question, 
and here the Church has received a decided check. The 
truth is that the American laity were not found to be 
enthusiastic for clerical schools. They found that their 
children had to compete with the children of the average 
public school, and that the competition was too severe. 
Consequently, after much skirmishing, the opposition to 
the American common school was withdrawn, or at least 
it was veiled, and the controversy has been quiescent 
for some time. Another controversy had reference to 
the endowments of Catholic institutions out of public 
funds; and it led, notably in New Jersey, where these en- 
dowments had reached a considerable sum, to constitutional 
amendments forbidding the appropriation of anv public 
money to any sectarian institution. The alleged Catholic 
aggression called forth a bigoted and most objectionable 
movement known as the ‘“'A.P.A.,” or American Pro- 
tective Association, which exploited in the interests of the 
most intolerant Protestantism the general feeling against 
Catholic interference with the schools. This movement 
came to a head in the Presidency of General Hurrison, 
and was taken up by the baser sort of Republicans in the 
party interests, though all the better, and nearly all of 
the ivufluential, men in the party made a stand against it. 
These bigots proposed to boycott all Catholics for public 
offices, Federal, State, and municipal, and some of them 
were prepared to shut out Catholics by constitutional 
amendments. ‘Thus aggression on the one side led to 
aggression on the other, and it has seemed at times as 
though the United States were to be thrown into the 
vortex of a fierce sectarian strife, while all the time the 
nature of the immigration from Europe was adding 
greatly to the numerical proportions of American 
Catholicism. 

The diplomatic wisdom of Leo XIII. has undoubtedly 
teen a powerful element in preventing any serious mis- 
understanding between the Vatican and the United States. 
Whether the real sympathies of the Pope are Republican 
or not, it is clear that he has judged it politic to be on 
good terms with the two great Republics of the world. 
As he advised the French Bishops and clergy to make 
terms with the Republic, so he has gone out of his way 
to countenance the more advanced elements in American 
Catholicism. He refused to be a party to the attempt 
made by a German priest to de-Americanise the Church 
aod split it up into European sections. He permitted 





Catholic workmen to belong to great Labour organisa- 
tions against the wish and advice of Archbishop Corrigan. 
He even refused to condemn ‘the doctrine which denied 
private property in land, a doctrine asserted by many 
Catholic adherents of the late Mr. Henry George. In 
short, the Pope appears to have made up his mind to 
effect a modus vivendi between the Church and the Re- 
public by a wide, if not full, recognition of the varied 
secular activities and aspirations of American life. 
The appointment of an Apostolic Delegate, a mild form 
of Papal Nuncio, at Washington indicated that the 
Papacy desired to be on terms of special goodwill with 
the Federal Government. This friendliness has marked 
the tenure of the Papacy by Leo XIII, until it seemed as 
though, after all, there was no contest between democracy 
and the Church. But the central idea of Father Hecker 
and the long letter from the Pope to Cardinal Gibbons 
permit us to doubt that pleasant view. The essence of 
the controversy is whether a body of persons inside the 
Church shall be permitted to act, teach, and agitate as 
American citizens apart from the will and approval of 
Rome. On this point the letter of the Pope is decisive, 
He appeals to Seripture and tradition in behalf of the 
supreme authority of his office, which he cannot surrender, 
He loves his Jarge American following, he speaks 
with affection of the great Republic, but he is supreme 
ruler, and he must be obeyed. Sic volo, sic jubeo 
may be said to be the sum and substance of this 
interesting Papal epistle. To that Cardinal Gibbons, 
the eminently liberal and enlightened Archbishop of 
saltimore, responds in the spirit of filial obedience. 
Where, then, is Americanism? Is not there obviously a 
great gulf between the claims of the Papacy and the 
demand of American priests for a social and ecclesi- 
astical activity not specially authorised by Rome? We 
think there is; and it is plain that at present Rome 
has triumphed. 

But will this triumph be permanent, or will not the 
Papal claims, if persisted in, lead to a serious breach in 
the Church in the United States? Obviously, in the 
first place, much will depend on the next occupant of the 
Papal Chair. In his letter to Cardinal Gibbons the Pope 
takes care not to specify details, but to enjoin only 
general commands. A. wise latitude in actual policy, 
while preserving the general doctrine of Papal supremacy 
for form’s sake, would enable a sensible Pope to keep 


the peace and to maintain the Church intact in 
America for a long time. But ultimately? Well, 
we confess we think the centralised power and 


authoritative pretensions of the Pupacy inconsistent 
in the long-run with democratic institutions based, 
as they are, on private judgment and free criticism. 
We believe it may be predicted confidently of the United 
States that her lay citizens live in such a political and 
intellectual environment that no appreciable number of 
them can be counted on in any crisis to surrender their 
American birthright at the dictation of any power. The 
clergy could not count on them in the school controversy 
(nor could they in Manitoba), and they could not in any 
contest where the essential American attitude of mind and 
reason for action was at stake. But if the clergy and the 
laity were completely sundered, the moral unity of the 
Church would be at an end. We should have supposed 
that the essential unity of the Catholic Church might be 
maintained without the centralised power of the Papacy. 
But we admit that this is the view of an outside 
observer, and that sincere Catholic reformers like the 
Gallicans, like Lamennais, like the Old Catholics, found 
or believed it to be impossible. If it is impossible, 
we can only say that, in our judgment, the unity 
of the Church in the United States will become at 
the best merely formal, and may at the worst 
break up into chaos. Catholicism sits on thousands of 
American Catholic laymen very lightly ; they do not want 
to quarrel with the priest or break with the Church, but 
neither, on the other band, will they abandon the demo- 
cratic privileges they have won, nor can they escape the 
atmosphere of liberty of thought in which they live. Can 
the Vatican transform itself? Can it recognise the 
diverse ideas of different communities? Can it catch 
&® breath of the democratic spirit? And can it accom- 
plish all this without an absolute break with its own 
past? These are the determining problems, because, so 
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far as the American spirit is concerned, no step backward 
is possible. 








CENTENARIANS. 

T does not appear quite easy to beacentenariav, Sir G. 
Cornewall Lewis no doubt was rash in assuming it to 

be impossible, and Mr. Thom, the Librarian to the House of 
Lords, who, after exhausting investigation, pronounced such 
cases to be excessively rare, was probably the victim of a pre- 
conceived idea; but even Mr. T. E. Young, the very newest 
authority, the late President of the Institute of Actuaries, is 
evidently inclined to think that the normal life of the 
healthiest and most enduring persons is considerably less 
thanacentury. The general conclusion of his very interesting 
and instructive, though rather overloaded, book upon the 
subject is that the instances of abnormal longevity, which, 
however, do occur, are, so to speak, sports, or aberrations, 
which are probably, though not certainly, brought at the 
other end within the great Law of Averages by the deaths 
of unborn children during the period of gestation. The 
length of the potential life cannot, it is true, be proved, 
for there is no absolute reason either in theory or in science 
why life should ever end, any more than there is why a man 
should not be twelve feet high; but universal experience, or, 
as it is sometimes called, the “rule of frequency,” is sufficient 
evidence. Human life, Mr. Young moreover thinks, ends 
even in aberrant cases very close to the century. The longest 
life of which there is proof that would satisfy an insurance 
office does not exceed one hundred and six years. The dura- 
tion of patriarchal life asserted in Scripture, however the 
statement may be explained, cannot refer to individual life, 
and the cases so often quoted of Jenkins, Parr, Cornaro, 


and others remain entirely without verification. They 
are sometimes frauds, sometimes blunders, and some- 
times merely instances of ignorant credality. The 
number even of centenarians is exceedingly few. The 


inquiries of the Institute of Actuaries and the Faculty 
of Actuaries, together with those of the Actuary of 
the National Debt Office, cover more than eight hundred 
thousand lives, and among them only twenty-two indisputable 
cases of life protracted beyond the century can be discovered, 
of whom four were males and eighteen females. These, it 
will be observed, were all picked lives, persons either accepted 
by the offices because they were likely to live, or persons with 
comparatively good means who had unusual confidence in 
their own chances of survival, and therefore bought annuities. 
(Mr. Young, indeed, makes the exceedingly acute suggestion 
that people really know a good deal about their own consti- 
tutions, and that consequently the self-selection of annuitants 
by themselves impairs the accuracy of many calculations.) 
It follows that even among such persons the chance of any 
one reaching a hundred is only about one in fifty thonsand, 
while as the assured, especially among women, have usually 
surmounted the great dangers of life, the chance of any one 
taken indiscriminately from the population is almost 
indefinitely less. The custom of humanity is therefore 
against any one who wishes to be a centenarian, while 
apparently his own action will help him very little, the 
conditions of longevity being in great measure involuntary. 
Moderation in flesh-eating, it is true, and in the drinking of 
alcohol conduces to lengthened life, and so does a placid 
temperament, which, however, must not, we suspect, be 
artificial, as perpetual self-restraint exhausts vital energy; 
but the three main conditions were settled before the aspirant 
was born. He should be of spare habit, which is constitu- 
tional ; he should be of medium height, over which, as Scripture 
tells us, he has no control; and he should be born in one of 
those families the members of which have a general habit of 
living to eighty-five or ninety. This ismuch the most important 
requisite of all, and it is not quite established that it is not a 
universal one. Whence the quality is derived is not yet 
understood, but it is beyond question that there exists in 
come families a quality as separate as any race peculiarity 
which enables a majority of its members to go on living 
heyond the average period. Theyare not physically stronger 
than other people, and they are as often attacked by disease, 
but they have a power of recovering themselves completely 
after illness which other men do not possess, and they con- 
s quently decay more slowly. It is probable, though not 
ceitain, indeed, that this peculiarity extends to whole races, 





| and that the greater average duration of Western as compared 
with Eastern life is derived from it. The Asiatic, that is, 
who is never attacked by severe illness lives as long as the 
European, but if he is attacked he has an inferior faculty of 
recuperation. He does not recover so completely, or he dieg 
atonce. It should be added that for those wishing to be 
centenarians it is convenient to be born a woman, for the 
| Present popular notion, which Mr. Young shows to be com- 
| paratively new, that old ladies tend to live longer than old 
men, is absolutely true, so true as to affect the tables of all 
| life insurance societies. More of them pass the hundredth 
| year, and they pass it by a longer period of time, thongh at 
last the oil burns out in the lamp in both sexes. (This burn- 
| ing ont of the oil is, by the way, one of the best arguments 
| for the usually illogical belief of the materialists. It 
| Suggests that a man may have at birth a certain quantity of 
the essence called life, commonly supposed to be immaterial 
or spiritual, and that when this is used up he ceases as a 
living being to exist.) 

Will the total number of centenarians increase? The 
answer must almost certainly be in the aifirmative, at least ag 
regards the comfortable classes. They tend, as every one 
can see for themselves, to live longer. There is considerable 
evidence that in the fourteenth, fifteenth, and sixteenth 
centuries men of seventy were considered very aged, and that 
a man of eighty was a rare phevomenon; and of course the 
number of the exceptionally old increases with the number of 
the aged. There is no increase, or un imperceptible one, in 
the degree of the exception, but there is in the number of 
exceptions, a fact observable in another department of 
physics. The ancient world produced a few men as tall as 
modern giants—the Emperor Maximin, for example—but it 
seems certain that the proportion of six-footers, and, indeed, 
the general bulk, has enormously increased. The Roman 
soldiery were small, lithe men, and there does not exist in 
England a set of suits of Middle Age armour which the 
larger Goardsmen of our day could by any device or exertion 
put on for baitle. There will, therefore, if medical science, 
sanitation, and the general habit of obedience tu the laws of 
health continue to improve, be many more centenarians,— 
possibly, Mr. Young hints, so many as to make the sale 
of annuities based upon existing tables of longevity a 
very risky speculation. Whether that fact will increase 
either the wisdom or the happiness of the world is a 
more doubtfal matter. There is no particular bappiness to 
be gained from long life unless it is also healthy life, and to 
declare that it will be healihy life requires more data than we 
possess. There is no doubt whatever that health between 
sixty-five and seventy-five has during this century been won- 
derfully improved, but after that age the evidence is as yet 
defective. Exceeding age, moreover, it must not be forgotten, 
will always involve survival beyond the average of people,— 
that is, a long space of lonely time in which all one’s friends 
and most of one’s relatives have by degrees passed away. That 
is not a prospect tending to happiness, even if we lay no 
stress on the fact, now beginning to be very marked, that 
the increased habit of longevity stops the flow of promotion, 
and therefore impedes the happiness of the general body of 
the young. As to any increase of wisdom from the increase 
of longevity, that is at least as mucha tradition as a fact 
capable of proof. The earlier world attached enormous import- 
ance to the judgment of old age, partly because the young 
knew little and were in consequence silly, but chiefly because 
in the absence or scarcity of recorded facts or reflections the 
invaluable instruction of experience could belong only to the 
comparatively old. T'rue knowledge was bottled up in persons. 
Now itis recorded, one gathers it from printed narratives, and, 
as a young lady once remarked in the writer’s hearing, “a good 
deal of experience nowadays is intuitive.” Although, there- 
fore, the centenarian of to-day may know more than the man 
of fifty—indeed, if his faculties are equally good, must 
know more—his knowledge need not be double that of his 
rivals in total volume. ‘Taking all the facts together, we 
think men may be contented that the multiplication of 
centenarians, though it will go on at an increasing pace, is, 
and will remain, exceedingly slow. They will be subjects of 
wondering observation for some time yet, and when they 
cease to be it is doubtful if they will be a very happy or very 
useful section of mankind. The nonagenarians will have the 





best of it, and the octogenarians will be happier than they. 
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THE MYSTERY OF SLEEP. 


the investigation of the problem of sleep, since so much in 
regard to human health depends upon accurate knowledge of 


HE most wonderful events in the world are the most ' its conditions. If we could induce sleep without the use of 
common. If the sun appeared, says Carlyle, only once | drugs what a brighter world it would be for many who now 


in a long term of years, how excited everybody would be. But 


the miracle takes place every day unregarded. The most | 
wonderful thing that happens to man from the cradle to the | 


grave is also a daily event, and it excites hardly any wonder 
or curiosity. 


| sleep; 
That phenomenon is sleep. We go to bed at | 


night, and expect sleep as a matter of course. It approaches | 


us with no sense of surprise or apprehension on our part; we | 


pass within the ivory gate with as little couvern as we walk 
down the street, and yet sleep is as wonderful as death, to 
which not a few poets have likened it. Only the confirmed 
victim of insomnia realises its beneficent influence, to the rest 
it ig as commonplace as breakfast. And yet sleep is not only 
the profoundest mystery we know, but it is the result and the 
accompaniment of the most remarkable changes in our bodies, 
themselves also subjects of deepest wonder. These changes 
are described in a very interesting paper in the April number 
ot Harper's Magazine by Dr. Andrew Wilson. 





suffer those prolonged and dreary tortures which only the 
sleepless know. We are, of course, aware that hypnotism 
and mesmerism are powerful agencies for putting patients to 
bat even they sometimes fail, and they are as 
objectionable as drugs. If the problem lies in securing the 
quiescence of the brain cells, or, in the metaphor of Dr. 
Wilson, in the shutting off of the telepbonie exchange, it 
ought not to be impossible for science to get at that part of 
the human organism, witness its condition, and devise means 
for the breaking of the contact which maintains brain activity. 


Bat all this science, interesting and useful as it is, leaves 
the mystery where it was. We see clearly what physiological 
phenomena accompany sleep, but what of sleep itself, what 
of the human soul lately so active, now buried in a repose 
as still as death? Does the soul itself, as it were, sleep? 
Does it, like the body, need repose? What happens to the 


mental and moral powers of man when overcome by slumber P 


The first fact relating to sleep is that the sum total of our | Is the mind liberated from the bonds of time and place, and 
energy i3 reduced; or, as Dr. Wilson puts it, “the living | can it visit then “ worlds not realised” ? What of tue strange 
evgine slows down, as it were, and banks up its fires, so that | phenomena of oar dreams, wherein ordinary and familiar 


its puleations are sufficient, not for actual labour, but for 

werely maintaining the passive flow of force within the or- 
ganism.” Whether this reduction of the play of bodily force 
ciuses or merely accompanies sleep it might be hard to say. 

Ic is a beautiful thought in “ Tae Ancient Mariner” that sleep 
isa blessed influence descending trom above, but we suppose 
science will not listen to that, though it is not incompatible 
with the idea of the preparation for sleep by the bodily 
forces. The scientific statement would be that there is a 
geaeral displacement and rearrangement of molecules, but 
that does not help us mucn, for the movements of molecules 
are unintelligible as an ultimate expression of why things 
are so and so. Then the work of the glands is sluckened, 
they are not called on to secrete so many products from the 
blood. The most striking fact is the change in temperature. 
Tne temperature of the human body rises at a quick rate 
from 6am. to 10 or 11 a.m., increases at a slower rate from 
tlat time to 6 p.m., and then falls, reaching the minimum 
point atabout4a.m. It is probable, by the way, that colds 
are often caught in bed at this last hour, especiully by rest- 
less sleepers who partially divest themselves of their bed- 
clothes, and so are exposed at the very time when the body 
demands the greatest protection. At this hour, too, the 
tissue-changes ure reduced toa minimum. The pulsations of 
the engine are, in a word, at their feeblest. The brain 
becomes paler, the appearance of even the ruddiest people 
grows more pallid, the resemblance to death is more apparent, 
so that it seems natural to speak of the dead as asleep, and to 
say with Shelley in Queen Mab,”— 

“How wonderful is Death, 
Death and his brother Sleep !” 

A learned author quoted by Dr. Wilson attributes the real 
cause of sleep to ‘‘ the changes which the nerve elements of 
the brain undergo as the result of fatigue.” But Dr. Wilson 
himself holds that it is in the brain cells that we shall 
probably find such explanation of sleep as science can give 
us. It is known to-day that the brain is composed of 
handreds of millions of cells, each an independent unit, 
though all uuited in a greater and more complex unity. He 
suggests that this unity of action is accomplished by the 
transmission of impulses from one cell to auother, by 
temporary contact of the fibres, and this would be the 
normal condition of things in what we may call “ business 
hours,” when the telephonic exchanges between the cells are 
in full operation. But, * when the busimess of the day is over, 
and the central telegraphic or telephonic exchange is no 
longer occupied with its busy work, we ean conversely 
imagine the withdrawal of the processea of the cells, and of 
their breaking their connections for a brief season, which is 
devoted to their recuperation.” That season of recuperation 
is what we know as sleep. 

This is an ingenious and interesting theory, and is, we 
suppose, quite in accord with the latest scientific investigation. 
It may be said, in passing, that there seems no reasou why 
pbysioloyy should not devote more energy than it has dune to 








secular events connected palpably with some of our daily 
experiences are either blended with others not so connected 
or are turned upside-down, and presented in an unmeaning 
fantasy which, nevertheless, seems at the time natural? 
Is our fall normal consciousness there? Hardly, or 
the dream could not be so incongruous and impossible. 
Yet a partial consciousness there must be, or we could 
not recall the dream in the morning. And _ what 
of those strangest, but well-attested, of all dreams, in which 
the dreamer sees with vivid intensity an event in the future? 
If the sleeping form held the complete and normal conscious- 
ness with the brain functioning iu the usual way, one would 
suppose the activity of the connected brain cells to be more 
than usually vigoroas in the light of such an astounding 
experience; yet the very sleep in which the dream occurs 
depends, we are told, on the quiescence of these cells. Can 
it be possible, then, that in sleep, whatever the physical 
accompauiments, the soul does become at least partly 
liberated, finding the cells for the time useless as functioning 
orgaus? Ina trance is this liberation still more completely 
effected ? And ia deuth is the liberation final und complete ? 
We kaow nothing, perbaps we never shall know, but to us 
the problem of sleep can never be solved on any mere material 
ground. Alithescientific problems lead up to the mysterious 
problems of spirit. 





THE NEW COUNTY HISTORIES. 

O far as the scheme of the new county histories is yet 
made public, it appears that four volumes will be devoted 

to each county; that w representative Committee, including 
Lord Salisbury, is to direct their publication; and that the 
first county to be dealt with will be Hampshire, which, as 
the main seat of the government of the author of the 
Doomsday-book, is perhups appropriate. We hope that the 
contents of these volames will be more satisfactory than 
those of most county histories. No doubt they will be 
modelled, to some extent, on the method in which the several 
districts are treated in “ The Encyclopedia Britannica.” But 
we should like to see a strong vein of real history running 
turough them, especially where the county has been from 
time to time invaded by the “druos and tramplings” of 
domestic war, or, like the Isle of Wight, overrun by 
foreign foes. We are certain to find in them a fund of 
exact local knowledye. It is «a form of information in 
which English country people excel, and as to which their 
memories are very retentive. The most eager and 
willing contributors to county history are the inbabitants 
of the county itself. But the compilers will have at band 
two documents of great authority, one as permanent as 
time, the other an exact transcript of the artitivial divisions 
ot the surface of the soi, and incidentally of some of its 
products. ‘be Normans had no Geological Survey to work 
with. ‘Lhe records of that Survey yive practically the character 
of the earth’s crast all over Knyland. By boring, and by 
noting the sectionsand strata through which the wells were sunk 
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all over the country, the members of the Survey were able to 
leave a record absolutely permanent of the conditions of soil 
which affect the production of crops, the output of minerals, 
and the supply of water. In the Ordnance Survey we have 
an exact account of all the shapes of fields, all the woods, 
orchards, and plantations, the sites of farm buildings, and of 
ancient monuments or historic remains. It is, however, deficient 
in one great element of interest, affecting the value of the one 
crop the existence of which it records. It gives no indication 
of the kind of timber on the wooded ground, or of the date of 
the formation of the woods and plantations; and no data as 
to the amount of water in the pools or rivers shown on the 
map. Earth and water, to which we may add perhaps 
wood, are after all the three fundamental commodities with 
which county surveys are concerned. The first is mapped 
out both on the surface and in sections of depth. Of the 
dates of afforesting or nature of woodlands the present surveys 
afford no evidence, though they do show very minutely the 
extent of land under timber. But water is becoming more 
and more an important and controlling rural factor in 
wellbeing, and the supply is now threatened both by the 
demands made by the towns, and its pollution in the counties. 
Last year, for example, the exhaustion of the natural waters 
of Hertfordshire and Kent led to most serious consequences, 
and to constant allegations of the presence of w:.t:r in quan- 
tities where now it has disappeared. No county record was 
available to show the normal depth of water in the rivers or 
the outflow from the springs. It is now, and will be in the 
future, of the first importance to the rural counties to obtain 
and keep these records, for making and attesting which there 
are now ample scientific facilities. It is not a question of 
“power” to turn machinery, as in the days of the Doomsday- 
book, when the water-mills were among the items most care- 
fully noted, but a question keenly affecting the interests of 
the future inhabitants. 


Historical curiosity is perhaps the main ground outside 
business interests for which county histories are valued. 
Intelligent interest in the story of the parish, the manor, or 
the county town steadily grows. With such a consecutive 
history as our counties show, and when almost every village 
contains unbroken memorials of the past, churches, 
crosses, ancient houses, bridges, roads, charities, customs, 
fairs, and tolls, it would be strange if such inquiries 
were not suggested and welcomed. There is, however, 


just a little danger that in recording the past the present | 


- may be omitted. It would be a thousand pities if the 
inquirer of the year 2000 should in these rural annals of the 
close of the previous century not find an accurate picture of 
the towns and villages as they stand to-day, as well as of the 
past. 

Something must be added to the maps of the Survey, and 
the figures, however accurate, of rural statistics, and of the 
dimensions of buildings, fields, woods, and wastes, if the 
descriptive part of these works, however brilliantly written, is 
to give an exact and vivid picture of England of to-day. 
There are many features, such as the more perishable parts 
of the villages, old cottage architecture, the picturesque and 
beautiful barns, windmills, dovecotes, sheds, granaries, and 
other buildings consecrated to the agriculture of the end of 
the last century and of the beginning of this, with the in- 
dustries and trades appertaining to them, the work of the 
thatcher, the wheelwright, the whitesmith, the basketmaker, 
most of which are either passing away or destined to dis- 
appear. 

If we desire to know to-day what the country life 
of the fourteenth century was like, we have to tarn 
to the illuminations of the ‘“ Romance of Alexander ” 
or some other contemporary MS. But we have now 
at our disposal such a perfect means of preserving the 
pictorial record of our counties by means of process-pictures 
from photographs, that the most minute details of the 
present may be transmitted in a form both beautiful, true, 
and enduring for the enjoyment and instruction of the 
future. Twenty years ago the idea of making a permanent 
record of outdoor scenery, of mills, barns, trees, weirs, and 
buildings, by means of photography would have provoked a 
smile. The photographs themselves faded and perished, and 


the means by which these delicate and instantaneons 
records of Nature were transmitted to plates of metal, 


from which they could be impressed with ink on paper with 
all the durability and precision of a copper-plate engraving 
were unknown. Such is, however, the case to-day. And the 
method, in addition to its truth, is astonishingly cheap. If 
imagination had constructed an ideal means for the object 
required it could have pictured none more suitable, or better 
within the limits of time, cost, and labour available. 

Given the use of this process, what are the subjects which 
should be selected for illustration in county histories? (Cer. 
tainly those mentioned above,—the homes of those engaged 
in the pursuit of our ancient agriculture, and the meang 
and appliances by which it was pursued. The cottages 
of the Elizabethan period are now fast falling to decay, and 
though the old cloth halls and excellent timber-built houses 
models of country street architecture, are more lasting, they 
must in time perish. Street scenery, both in villages and in 
rural towns, should also be photographed. In the latter it 
perishes and changes with astonishing speed. We would algo 
include plates of the old agricaltural implements, and the 
cattle used to draw them, and the crops. In Suffolk, for 
instance, the wooden plough with one handle, in parts of 
Sussex the ox teams with their yokes, in Wiltshire and 
Gloucestershire the collar-drawn ox-harness should be shown, 

Most counties, or groups of counties, have their own 
peculiar and justly prized breeds of cattle, horses, sheep, 
swine, and poultry. While the county still remains the 
county these must always play an important part in county 
history, just as the respective prices of wool or of corn have 
from time to time changed the face of raral England. These 
“works of art” in the form of domestic animals shonld 
certainly be known to posterity in some visible form, if ouly 
for practical reference and comparison. If we had such 
photographs as Mr. Francis Galton has just induced the 
leading clubs to have taken at shows of prize cattle and 
horses we could trace the origin of the shire horse exactly, or 
know to the tenth of an inch to what extent we have -im- 
proved the thoroughbred since the days of the Godolphin 
Arab. Possibly the time will come when a British Depart- 
ment of Agriculture will imagine, perhaps justly, that it has 
found out the universal draught-horse, or the absolutely best 
non-tuberculous, prolific, butter-and-milk-producing breed of 
cattle, or that dream of stock-breeders, the perfect pig; and 
will endeavour to impose this on all counties alike. We 
can well imagine a public department a century hence 
entertaining such a conviction, and also the satisfaction 
| of the county Committees in turning to their county histories, 
and pointing to the size, power, economy, or adaptation to 
' environment of the local animals of the end of the nineteenth 
century, the Hereford ox, or the Clydesdale horse, or the 
Suffolk Punch, or the Devon cows, or the Romney Marsh 
sheep, or the Leicester longwools, as the case may be, 
depicted in the photographic records of our day. 

In addition, we would certainly add photographs of the people 
themselves. Costume is one of the evidences of character 
and of the standard of comfort. We would group the old 
and young, men, women, and children, under the village 
oak, where there is one, and photograph squire, parson, 
wives and daughters, school children, gamekeeper, plough- 
men, blacksmiths, sexton—each and allof them. We turn 
now with interest to the meagre old drawings of Chaucer's 
pilgrims. The modern types of the Canterbury pilgrims are 
to be found in every village in England, and will be just 
as interesting three hundred years hence as the Reeve and 
the Manciple, the Wife of Bath and the Franklin, are to us 
to-day. 











LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
SACERDOTALISM. 


{To tue EpiTor oF THE “Specraror.’”’] 


S1r,—I ask permission to answer the imputation of priestcraft 
which has been made in your columns sumewhat loosely by my 
valued friend, Mr. Llewelyn Davies, against those with whom 
Iagree in the opinions which he “ vehemently ” denounces. 
We are charged with that offence in that we “train 
Christians to seek God’s forgiveness habitually through the 
priest’s absolution, and in the assumption that the priest 
performs a miracle at every Eucharist.” To the first of these 
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charges “habes confitentes,” though we utterly deny that 
there is in our teaching any “ bringing of the conscience into 
captivity to the priest’s vuice”; and, as to the second, we 
declare it to be as extravagant as itis unfounded. Had Mr. 
Llewelyn Davies’s singularly able letter stopped short of its 
last two paragraphs, I should have had very little to say 
against it. It is the summing up with which he concludes 
that, for want of due exception, vitiates the good which has 
gone before. 

(1) “ The training of Christians to seek God’s forgiveness 
habitually through the priest’s absolution.” Why, Sir, this, 
Isubmit, is precisely what every devout worshipper in the 
English Church, whether or not trained to it by his clergy, 
will learn to do on every occasion of joining in Common 
Prayer, and partaking Holy Communion. Moreover, when 
the minister, reading from the Prayer-book, as he is bound 
to do more or less frequently, counsels any who cannot quiet 
their own consciences to come to him with a view to “the 
benefit of absolution,” he no doubt proposes one alternative ; 
but what is that alternative? Simply that of resort “to some 
other discreet and learned minister ”—minister, be it observed, 
not person—not parent, or friend, or Christian layman, how- 
ever experienced in the devout life and trustworthy as 
spiritual comforter and connsellor. It is, indeed, an open 
question whether the absolution contemplated in that ex- 
hortation be special and extraordinary, like that provided in 
the Visitation of the Sick, or such as can be received in the 
Church’s public services, which I myself have always thought 
sufficient; but it is, at any rate, only from the priest of the 
Church that the Prayer-book represents it to be obtainable. 
Is this, let me ask, an illustration of sacerdotalism or priest- 
craft in the Anglican Communion ? 

(2) I confidently deny that holding the consecration of the 
Eucharistic elements to effect a virtual change in them, is to 
ascribe a miraculous agency to the priest who consecrates 
them. Here I will avail myself of what has been said by 
Alexander Knox in his admirable and exhaustive “ Treatise 
on the Use and Import of the Eucharistic Symbols.” Not- 
withstanding a few over-strained expressions and far-fetched 
illustrations, that treatise will well repay the closest attention. 
Referring to St. Paul’s words in 1 Cor. x. 16, he writes: 
—*That which makes the commemorative celebration of the 
Eacharist peculiarly beneficial and venerable is that in this 
ordinance the aliments which Christ has appointed become, 
through His designation and blessing, the direct vehicles of 
His own divine influences to capable receivers.” Nothing 
short of this notion would accord with the ascribing of 
spiritual virtue, specially, to each visible sign; and, what is 
stiil more, to each, not as becoming efficacious through the 
act of receiving, but as endued with efficacy through the act 
of consecration. For we must observe, it is not “the cup of 
blessing which we drink,” nor “ the bread which we eat,” that 
are declared to be the communion of the blood, and the com- 
munion of the body of Christ; but it is said “the cup of 
blessing which we bless and the bread which we break.” 


I forbear trespassing on your space with any attempt to 
argue sufficiently this point of consecration making a change 
in the elements, and will content myself with a few words 
by way of illustration. A Bishop with “the priests 
present ” laid their hands upon me in my ordination to the 
priesthood, the Bishop saying therewith: “ Receive the Holy 
Ghost for the office and work of a priest in the Church of 
God.” Do I imagine that in so doing they changed me, 
or any one who was ordained with me, into a more 
spiritual-minded and holy man than we were when we 
knelt down to receive that imposition of hands? In short, 
that they wrought any kind of miracle? They did, neverthe- 
less, make a great change in us, for they set us apart from 
numberless of our fellow-Christians to become “ambassadors 
of Christ and stewards of the mysteries of God”; they gave 
us an authority which no Jayman can claim, to “ preach the 
word of God and to minister the holy sacraments in the 
congregation,” an authority which every true Churchman and 
Churchwoman is bound to recognise; and they solemnly 
assured us that “ whose sins we did forgive they are forgiven, 
and whose sins we did retain they are retained.” Whatever may 
be the precise meaning of these words, they were spoken too 
deliberately, too solemnly, and with sanctions of too great 
antiquity and too catholic acceptance to be lightly put aside 








nowadays as meaning little or nothing. Did it call for a 
superstitious belief in the power of that Bishop and those 
priests to work a miracle upon us in order to avoid our so 
treating them? I will offer another illustration. For the 
benefit of some one needing such a reminder, I dip my pen in 
ink and write out a passage or portion of Scripture—e.g., the 
Lord’s Prayer—to be taken away and used as a means of 
obtaining God’s grace. The ink I have so employed is 
changed by my action into a spiritual agency, whether or not 
it be received as such by him or her to whom I gave my 
writing. If I said when giving it, ‘These are Christ’s own 
words for you,” should I use any violence of language, and 
still less, should I arrogate to myself any miracle-working 
power? If not, where is the difference in principle from such 
assertions as that of Alexander Knox respecting the change 
effected by the consecration of the Eucharistic elements P— 
Iam, Sir, &c., J. E. Kemps. 


14 Montagu Place, W. 


(To tae Eprror or tae “SprctaTor.”’) 

Srr,—I am not concerned to refute the inferences of your 
correspondent, Mr. Arthur R. Hunt, in the Spectator of 
March 25th, as to the priesthood of the laity drawn from the 
teaching of Wyclif. But his letter contains statements upon 
matters of ecclesiastical law, as to which I think he can be 
shown to be clearly in the wrong. Mr. Hunt writes :—‘ Both 
High Church and Low have unanimously agreed to shirk the 
rubric enjoining a table having a fair linen cloth upon 
it, where Morning and Evening Prayer are appointed to be 
said. Such services in country churches are usually said in 
the ‘ body of the Church.’ In such cases who has ever seen 
the table placed as directed? It is invariably placed in a 
place considered more holy, viz., the chancel, and instead 
of having only a linen cloth on it, it is often covered and 
draped in red velvets or cloths in Low churches, and in a 
variety of colours in High churches.” As to the position of the 
table, if Mr. Hunt will read the rubric prefixed to the “ Order 
for the Administration of the Lord’s Supper or Holy Com- 
munion” a little more carefully, he will find that it runs as 
follows: ‘‘ The Table, at the Communion-time having a fair 
white linen cloth upon it, shall stand in the Body of the 
Church, or in the Chancel, where Morning and Evening 
Prayer are appointed to be said.” Further, the Ornaments 
Rubric, first inserted in the Prayer-book of Elizabeth in 
1559, and adopted with some verbal alterations at the final 
revision of 1662, enjoins that “the Morning and Evening 
Prayer shall be used in the accustomed place of the Charch, 
Chapel, or Chancel; except it shall be otherwise determined 
by the Ordinary of the Place. And the Chancels shall 
remain as they have done in times past.” These rubrics, 
taken together, show that the placing of the holy table 
in the chancel is at least as legal as the position 
in the body of the churcb. Mr. Haunt appears to have 
hastily concluded from a few cases which may have come 
under his notice that in country churches the services for 
Morning and Evening Prayer are usually said in the body 
of the church. I do not think the experience of most 
Churchmen will bear out this statement. In the great 
majority of our ancient parish churches the reading-desk 
will be found placed within the chancel-screen, of which so 
many fine specimens remain in Mr. Hunt’s own county of 
Devon, or at least on the raised step leading to the chancel. 
Mr. Hunt will find the whole question of the position of the 
holy table, “lengthwise” or “altar-wise,” in the chancel or 
the body of the church, elaborately discussed in the judgment 
of the late Archbishop of Canterbury in the case of “ Read v. 
Bishop of Lincoln ” (Roscoe's Report, pp. 115-40). 


As regards the “fair linen cloth,’ Mr. Hunt appears 
to bave both misread the rubric and to have overlooked 
Canon 82 of 1603. The terms of the rubric are precise: 
“ At the time of Communion, having a fair white linen cloth 
upon it.” Canon 82, which having the authority of Con- 
vocation, though unratified by Parliament, is held to be 
binding on the clergy, is as follows: ‘“ Whereas we have no 
doubt but that in all churches within the realm of England, 
convenient and decent tables are provided and placed for the 
celebration of the Holy Communion, we appoint that the 
same tables shall from time to time be kept and repaired in 
sufficient and seemly manner, and covered in time of Divine 
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Service with a carpet of silk or other decent stuff, thought 
meet by the-Ordinary of the place, if any question be 
made of it, and with a fair linen cloth at the time 
of the ministration, as becometh that table, and so 
stand, saving when the said Holy Communion is to he 
administered: ..... ” The last sentence refers to the con- 
venient placing of the communicants, as may be seen by 
reference to the concluding words of the Canon, too long to 
set out here. The whole question was discussed, and the 
Canon affirmed, by Dr. Lushington, Judge of the Consistory 
Court of London, and Sir John Dodson, Dean of the Arches, 
in the case of “ Westerton v. Liddell,” in 1855 (Moore’s 
Special Report, pp. 72 and 130). As to the coloured altar 
cloths, favoured by the High Church clergy, to which Mr. 
Hunt takes exception, the Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council held on appeal in the same case that embroidered 
and coloured cloths were within the discretion of the 
Ordinary, and legal if approved by him (Ibid., p. 188).—I 
am, Sir, &c., CLEMENT Y, STURGE. 


7 Stone Buildings, Lincoln’s Inn, March 29th. 


[To tHe EpiTor oF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR,” ] 
S1R,—Will you allow me to repudiate Mr. Llewelyn Davies’s 
assumption that we whu use the Sacrament of Penance ascribe 
to the priest “a supernatural prerogative which either con- 
fers an unspeakable dignity on the priest’s office or is a 
blasphemous pretension”? Confession means the asking of 
the question, “Am I fit to communicate?” and absolution 
means the answer to that question in the affirmative. This 
at least is what we teach about it in the English Church, and 
I fearlessly appeal to history to confirm this definition apart 
from the corruptions of Roman practice. It seems to be the 
natural right of the Church to say who are fit and who are unfit 
for her communion, even apart from the solemn commission by 
which the Founder explicitly secured to the Church the power 
of binding and loosing. The commission was, of course, given 
not to the priesthood, but to the Church. In olden time the 
confession was made to the whole congregation, and the 
answer or absolution was given with the acclamation of the 
whole; as in the notable case at Corinth, of which St. Paul 
said: “To whom ye forgive anything I forgive also, for 
if I forgave anything, to whom IJ forgave it, for your 
sakes forgave I it in the person of Christ.”—(2 Cor. ii. 10.) 
In later times jadgment by the whole congregation 
became inconvenient, and it was necessary to commission 
executive agents to act in the name of the Church. So we 
have always taught that the authority in question was 
given by Christ to the Church, and is delegated by the Church 
to her ministers. The man who has fallen into grievous 
sin has a becoming mistrust of his own self-judgment. He 
shrinks from coming to Holy Communion on his own 
responsibility as if nothing had happened. He wants an 
authoritative decision that he may come. And if in these 
days he may not lay his case before the whole congregation, 
usking them to decide whether they will, or will not, receive 
him back to communion, he accepts the best available sub- 
stitute. He resorts to the priest who holds the commission 
of the Charch, and submits to his judgment in absolution 
given or refused. The office which the priest thus executes is 
only supernatural as everything in the life of grace is super- 
natural. We rely upon the solemn rite of ordination in 
which the Holy Ghost is invoked upon the priest; and as we 
believe that the grace of God is given to each man, lay or 
cleric, for the performance of the duty, whatever it be, to 
which God calls him, so we believe that to the priest is given 
the grace that he needs rightly to bind and rightly to loose. 
We reiy upon prayer offered according to Christ’s institution, 
nd not offered in vain.—I am, Sir, &c., 
W. ALLEN WHITWORTH. 
All Saints’ Vicarage, Margaret Street, W., March 26th. 


[We cannot continue this controversy.—Epb. Spectator. | 





THE CHURCH CONTROVERSY. 
(To THE EpiToR OF TEE “SpectTator,”’) 
Sir,—In the Spectator of March 25th, when speaking of the 
two points in the Church controversy raised by Lord Ports- 
mouth, you say :—“ No doubt the Archbishops will have no 
legal powers with which to enforce their decision, but what of 


that? Does not Lord Portsmouth know that hundreds of 
important matters ave settled every year by voluntary arbitra. 
tions?” Js it not usual in all agreements for arbitration to 
find the all-important clause to the effect that “the decision 
of the two arbitrators shall be final”? There can be little 
doubt that there are many Churchmen who, like myself, are 
not members of the English Church Union, and still less, 
admirers of Mr. Kensit, but who would gladly welcome 
arbitration as a happy solution to many vexed points, If 
“the parties to be heard” agree to abide by the decision of 
the arbitrators—the Archbishops—well and good, but if not 
~——and the English Church Union’s declaration would, on the 
face, imply this to be the case—we should apparently be no 
nearer a settlement, and the word “ arbitration’ would seem, 
unhappily, to be somewhat misapplied.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Savile Town, Dewsbury, March 27th. Basti Lipscome, 


[We assumed that the clergy who submit cases to the 
Archbishops would hold themselves bound to abide by the 
decision.—Eb. Spectator. } 





THE CUMBERLAND FOOTPATH CASE, 
{To THE EpIToR OF THE “‘ SPECTATOR.’ | 

Sir,—A footpath case more protracted than any in the 
memory of man in the Northern Circuit was concluded at the 
Carlisle Assizes last month. It will be known to posterity as 
a trial that shook the county, wasted fifteen days of Mr, 
Justice Day’s valuable time, took about a hundred and fifty 
witnesses from their work to the Assize town forty miles off, 
and after costing about £15,000, settled next to nothing,—for 
the jury disagreed. It was a very pretty quarrel. A 
Cumberland gentleman well known in the public life of 
Liverpool—Sir Thomas Brocklebank—had purchased an 
estate near the place of his birth, called Irton Hall, not 
far from Seascale, on the Cumberland coast. The property 
had been in the Irton family since the Conquest, or there- 
about; a church had been built in time past somewhere in 
the middle of the estate, access to which was only possible by 
quasi-private roads, called church-paths, one of which paths 
appears to have gone close to the windows of Irton Hall, 
These paths were used time out of mind by tenants on the 
estate, and though it was alleged that by tacit understanding 
they were only to be used for church-going, gradually they 
came to be used for other purposes as well. It happens that 
these paths have some considerable beauty of their own. The 
tourists and those who cater for them at Seascale appear tuo 
have known this. Those who called at a certain public-house in 
the neighbourhood felt that after refreshing the inner man, a 
strol! over the Irton footpaths refreshed the soul as well; 
and this refreshment of soul and body might have gone on 
another century, if it had not been that in an unlucky moment 
some one moved the Parish Council to move the District 
Council of Bootle to claim as a public right what the owner 
of the estate looked upon as a right by privilege. The 
Cumbrian, if he is not as fond of going to law ag his 
neighbour across the border, is quite as stubborn in defend- 
ing his rights if he thinks those rights are trampled upon. 
In this law-suit Cumbrian met Cumbrian, with the resa!t 
that neither side would hear of any compromise, and the 
battle was waged to the end. The worst of the whole affair 
was that the owner of Irton Hall was known to be a most 
benevolent-minded person, and a most generous helper of ail 
the poor at his gate; but war was declared upon him, and be 
stood to his guns. The peace of the neighbourhood is at an 
end for years, families have been divided, friendships have 
been dissolved, bitter things have been said on both sides, 
and the lawyers only have been the gainers. Big men like 
Sir Edward Clarke, Q.C., require big fees and substantial 
“refresherg,” and no less than seven barristers and three 
lawyers were engaged for the battle. One cannot take one 
hundred and fifty witnesses by special train to the Assize 
town, and keep them for fifteen days off and on at hotels, for 
nothing,—so the ratepayers in the Bootle Union will certainly 
find to their cost when the next rate is levied, and so Sir 
Thomas Brocklebank and his son have already realised. 

But as one thinks of all this waste of time, and money, and 
temper, one asks oneself how it is that, being a practical 
people, we have done so litile to simplify procedure in foot- 
path cases, and apparently done so much to make these trialc 
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jastice being obtained or the settlement of rights of way in | 
dispute being sought. What Rural District Council, in the 
North or elsewhere, after the Irton case will ever stand up 
for public rights again? And yet these footpaths are so 
yital to the nation’s well being that some process ought to be 
devised by which the rights of private ownership or public 
enjoyment ought to be ascertainable and jealously safe- 
guarded if encroached upon. It would not surely be impossible 
for a Government Comwissioner to be sent down to take 
evidence on the spot, if, after preliminary inquiry by Parish 
or District Council, it was found that there was a bond-fide | 
need for sach Government inquiry? Such a Commissioner 
might be armed with plenary powers in matters of fact, or 
the powers of an arbitrator, which should be binding on both 
sides, could be given to him If this were deemed unsatis- 
factory, a County-Court Judge might, with or without a jury, | 
be looked upon as constituting a fair tribunal in footpath 
disputes. At any rate, the inquiry, by being held upon the 
spot, either by a Commissioner or a County-Court Judge, 
would immensely cheapen and simplify procedure, and if a 
public registration of the findings in these cases were made 
obligatory, a great deal of valuable evidence on each occasion 
of dispute could be deposited in the muniment chest of the 
local authority for the use of future generations. It is a 
monstrous thing that a whole village should be summoned to 
an Assize town and kept dawdling about for fifteen days to 
settle, or to attempt to settle, a local quarrel which could be 
arranged in a third of the time and probably at a tithe of the 
cost if only our Legislature would provide means for a local 
hearing. The writer remembers talking this matter over with 
the late Lord Chief Justice Coleridge, and he expressed him- 
self strongly in favour of some such simplification of pro- | 
cedure as is suggested.—I am, Sir, &c., a, 








THE NEW ZEALAND ARBITRATION ACT. 
(To rue EpITOR OF THE “SprctaToR. J , 

Sir,—“ The Industrial Conciliation and Arbitration Act” of 
New Zealand may be fairly considered to be “committed for 
trial,” or, in fact, as having had a fair trial before the tribunal 
of public opinion here, and I take the liberty of summing up 
for the benefit of your English readers the evidence—as to 
the beneficence or otherwise of its operations—as far as it hus 
gone. First of all, it would be as well to state that the 
administrators of the Act are primarily a so-called “ Board of 
Conciliation,” with a President appointed by the Government 
of the day, and composed of two appointees of the employers 
on the one side and two representatives of the employed on 
the other; and, secondarily, a Court of Arbitration presided 
over by a Supreme Court Judge having for colleagues one 
representative of the employers and one of the men, and with 
the right of calling in unlimited technical assistance. The 
Court of Arbitration under the present Act is, however, 
merely a Court of Appeal. From May, 1896, to December, 
1898, thirty disputes came before the “ Boards of Concilia- 
tion” throughout the Colony. Their judgment was accepted 
in ten of these cases, but twenty were appealed against, and 
the issues had to be tried all over again by the Court of 
Arbitration,—naturally a very harassing and expensive pro- 
cess. I have watched the operation of this industrial litiga- 
tion with great interest, and I hope you will allow me 
to report the result of my observations. The first con- 
clusion one arrives at is that though conciliation and 
arbitration are better than strikes—and for this reason 
the New Zealand Act is a desirable and_ beneficial 
measure as far as it goes—it is possible to have too much of 
agood thing. That the present Act is provocative of the 
litigious instinct amongst our workmen is a regrettable fact. 
That advantage is taken of it by workmen to unnecessarily 
harass employers seems, in my experience, undoubted. That 
employers are undaly irritable and sensitive under its opera- 
tions must, alas! in justice, be remarked. Thus it is that 
the proceedings of what may be called the “ Lower Court ”— 
“the Board of Conciliation ”’—are often marred by “scenes,” 
and by the use of violent language in which the t quoque argu- 
ment figures conapicuously. It is on these occasions that the 
contending parties come face to face for the first time, and it 
is perhaps not unnatural that the Board meetings should be 
the mediums of blunting, by abropt contact, the sharp edges 
of bitterness. This aspect of affairs loses no whit of poignancy 








by the fact that the representatives of either side are almost 
invariably chosen because of a glibness of tongue acquired 
in the conduct of the very controversies which have 
brought about the climaxes of dispute; and it is emphasised 
when the President is a weakling, and the judgment of 
members of the Board is marked and marred by personal 
antipathies and class resentments. This element was par- 
ticularly noticeable in connection with an iron-moulders’ 
dispute which recently came before the Board at Wellington, 
the capital of the Colony. In this case the employers were 
brought before the Board, without previous notification, by a 
few discontented employés; the majority of their men (ac- 
cording to the evidence) having had no cause of complaint, 
either in regard to the hours worked or the wages paid. Not 
unnaturally they were indignant, and the language used in 
some of the verbal encounters was so undignified as to be 
characterised as “reprehensible” by the local Press. The 
Boardsmen by no means allowed the advocates to excel in the 
art of recrimination, and in one instance a member of the 
Board, watching the case on behalf of the employers, 
threatened to “throw out” a fellow-member of the opposite 
persuasion who had annoyed him by persistent inter- 
ruption. The fact that the members of the Board are paid 
one guinea each per diem is a sore point with the employers, 
who are obliged to leave their factories day after day without 
recompense, and this has led on more than one occasion to 
the suggestion that cases are worked up in the trades halla 
(from which the employés’ representatives on the Boards are 
usually drawn) for the purpose of bringing grist to certain 
mills. Such insinuations lose no weight when such cages as 
the moulders’ dispute referred to are under review. On the 
other hand, it has to be remembered that, notwithstanding 


| they were responsible for every case which has been brought 


before the Boards and Court, the verdict in the great majority 
of the cases (I say this confidently, although I have not the 
exact figures by me) has been in favour of the men as 
against the employers; although in no one case have the 
employés obtained everything for which they have contended. 
The fact that by defective draughtsmanship or legislative 
blundering the Conciliation Board has been left without any 
power of enforcing its awards, has no doubt aggravated dis- 
putants and provoked appeals. I regret that I bave been 
unable to obtain any figures to show the cost of administering 
the Act, but it must amount to a very considerable sum per 
annum, even though the lawyers have not been allowed to 
insinuate themselves into the proceedings of either Board or 
Court. The conclusion I have arrived at, after a careful con- 
sideration of the question, is that compulsory arbitration is 
justified by results, but that compulsory conciliation is a 
misnomer and a farce. If I had my way I would sweep the 
garrulous, babbling, injudicious, unjudicial, inconsequential 
* Board of Conciliation” away altogether, und rely alone 
for the settlement of all industrial disputes upon the 
Arbitration Court, which, presided over by a Judge secur- 
ing dignity, and consisting of and advised by experts 
ensuring a right understanding and equitable dealing, could 
not fail to have the confidence of the whole community. 
With the contention that the “loser should pay” in disputes 
of this kind, I am, as the result of observation of the opera- 
tions of the Act, out of sympathy. To make an employer, 
against whom the judgment of a Court has gone, pay all the 
expenses besides assuming the additional financial responsi- 
bilities which a verdict in favour of his men, say for higher 
wages, would entail, would practically mean crippling or 
destroying the industry. On the other hand, to make tbe 
Trade-Unions pay the expenses of a lost cause would sv 
harass them financially as to prevent them coming before the 
Court on a future occasion to prosecute a right and reason- 
able claim.—I am, Sir, &c., Prerce C, FREETH. 


Wellington, New Zealand, January 21st. 





BOETHIUS. 
(To THE Epitor oF THE “SPECTATOR.” ]} 
Sir,—In your suggestive article in the Spectator of March 18th 
on “ Three Rotten Cultures,” you have emphasised your point 
at the expense, I venture to think, of one who, though not 
intrinsically of the first rank in literature, yet deserves to be 
remembered as a link of remarkable importance in the history 
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of European thought and letters, When you say that of all 
the Roman culture under the later Western Emperors 
“nothing came,” are you not forgetting Boethius, who, born 
perhaps in the very year (A.D. 476) when the line of Western 
Emperors came to an end, was the very flower of this culture 
of the Roman nobility? Gibbon’s estimate of the “ Consola- 
tion of Philosophy” as “a golden volume not unworthy of 
the leisure hour of Plato or Tully,” is no doubt an exaggera- 
tion, but the commanding position of the work throughont 
the Middle Ages bears witness to a real merit. When tbe 
more classical literature of Greece and Rome was almost 
unknown, we find the “Consolation of Philosophy ” 
influencing the birth of every great vernacular literature 
of Western Europe. We all know how Alfred the Great 
made an Anglo-Saxon version of it, and how Chaucer 
translated it into English. The earliest writing in Pro- 
vengal and the chief source of our knowledge of Old High 
German are translations of it. It afforded spiritual com- 
fort to Dante in the dark hour of his life. More infla- 
ential still was the strictly philosophical work of Boethius. 
Among the Romans of the fifth century Aristotle was un- 
known. It was the work of Boethius that began the memor- 
able ascendency of Aristotle over the mind of the Middle 
Ages, and till the end of the twelfth century brought the 
Arabic versions into notice he was Aristotle’s sole interpreter. 
It was a passage of his that gave rise to the great nominalist 
and realist controversy. He was at the foundation of the 
whole of medizval scholasticism. In brief, both in literature 
and in philosophy, Boeihius, the last product of a culture 
that cannot have been wholly rotten, became to the Middle 
Ages the chief interpreter of the culture of the ancient world. 
He was the intellectual light of a thousand years, and only 
waned before the growing dawn of the Renaissance.—I am, 
Sir, &e., J. P. MALLESON. 
Great Tew Vicarage, Enstone, Oxon, March 20th. 








CANADA AND THE UNITED STATES. 
[To Tae Epitor oF THE “ Spectator.” | 

Sin,—Articles, even paragraphs, in the Spectator carry far 
and have weight. At this distance we are apt to look on 
them as English intellect crystallised. Your paragraph of 
February 25th concerning the close of the negotiations at 
Washington was, therefore, a surprise. We hope that 
English intellect will not crystallise in quite that fashion. 
You tell us that “Canadians are always ua little obstinate.” 
That is a point of pride with us. Our obstinacy in 1774, 
in 1812-14, in 1837, in 1861, in 1866 saved Britain a great 
Colony, and preserved our own institutions and laws for us. 
I need not crowd your columns with needless verbiage to 
prove the point. But you go further; you tell us we are 
obstisate in thinking of “our own rights rather than of the 
broader interests of the Empire.” The Canadian view is 
different. We had not recognised that there were any in- 
terests of ours that were not those of the Empire too. Our 
fisveries are surely somewhat Imperial; they are the 
territorial waters of the Empire. Our boundaries are surely 
Imperial; they are the boundaries of her Majesty’s duminions 
in North America. It is not necessary to contend that a 
disputed boundary in Alaska is as important as a similar 
case in Africa or Asia. But you go further, and in doing so 
you raise a serious question. You tell us that the Commis- 
sioners have failed, and that the professional diplomatists 
will “‘chuckle”—if such very grave personages ever du 
chuckle—at the failure. Now, waiving the question as to 
“failure” (seeing that the meeting is postponed till 
August 2nd), there are two necessary comments to be made 
on your remark. 

(1) The professional diplomatists do not, as arule, conclude 
treaties. All the treaties and conventions with the United 
States—the Treaty of 1794, the Treaty of 1814, the Treaty 
of 1818, the (awful) Treaty of 1842, the Treaty of 1854, the 
Treaty of 1871, the (repudiated) Treaty of 1888—were 
arranged either by Ministers in office, or by persons specially 
appointed outside of the regular ranks of professional 
dip!omacy. 

(2) The choice of Canadian Commissioners jointly with 
English Commissioners is no longer a matter of choice or of 
concession, it is an established right, which Canada has 
persistently, ‘“‘obstinately” claimed, and which has been 
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finally and permanently conceded. I need only refer to tha 
appointments of Sir Alex. Salt, of Sir Chas, Tupper, Bart., of 
Sir John Thompson, at various times previous to the present 
larger and more Canadian Commission, to prove the point, 
Since the circular despatch of Lord Carnarvon to the 
various Colonial Governments in 1878, no treaty has been 
entered into by Great Britain without the rights and cop. 
sent of the Colonies being reserved. The two Treaties of 
1862 and 1865 that stood in the way were abrogated in 1897, 
And hereafter the self-governing Colonies are free to make 
their own arrangements with Great Britain and each other, 
Your paragraph if crystallised into official conduct would 
cause a good deal of trouble to professional and Ministerial 
personages. Pray do not consider us obstinate in contending 
for our own line in Alaska; it is not ours alone, it is yours 
as well. The number of people who have in England invested 
their money in British Columbian mines are gainers by our 
obstinacy. The dispute is one of those “ burthens of empire” 
of which the Spectator wrote so eloquently a couple of years 
ago, before the newer phrase of the “ white man’s burthen” 
had come into vogue.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Ottawa, March 7th. 


(Oar correspondent may rest assured that we did not mean 
the least disrespect toCanada. Whenever Canadian questions 
are involved, it is of course not only right, but necessary, that 
Canada should be a party to the negotiations. All we desire 
is that Canada should take a wide and not a narrow view of 
her and our interests.—Eb. Spectator. ] 


A CANADIAN, 





GEORGE HERBERT. 
{To tue EpitTor oF THE “ SpectTaTorR.”) 
S1r,—The writer of the interesting review of George Herbert’s 
“Country Parson” in the Spectator of March 11tb, made, I 
think, an oversight. He makes the observation that in this 
treatise Herbert never calls the Communion-table the “ altar,” 
But in chap. 6, on “ Tbe Parson Praying,” are the words :— 


gh God, before whom he then presents himself; yet 


not as himself alone, but as pres-nting with himself the whole 
congregation, whose sins he then bears, and brings with his own 
to the Leavenly altar, to be bathed and washed in the sacred laver 
of Christ’s blood.” 
There is also in “ The Life” a piece of indirect evidence that 
Herbert used both forms of expression in the pulpit—where 
Isaak Walton, in describing Herbert’s sermons to his village 
parishioners, says:—‘‘ He made them to know the 
reason why the Commandments and the Epistles and Gospels 
were to be read at the altar or Communion-table.” As the 
point has been raised as to his use of the word “altar,” it in 
worth while to turn to the poems which give us the poet 
himself. The first is ‘*The Chureh Porch,” the second 
“The Superliminare,” the third is called “The Altar.” In 
the porch, Herbert addresses preparatory counsel to one in 
his ‘sweet youth’; he then leads him across the threshold to 
“taste 
The church’s mystical repast,” 
and when within the church he turns first to the altar,—it is 
his prime object, and to it the first poem, after entering, is 
dedicated. nis is a poem to be studied. Again in the verses 
to Love—* Immortal Love ”—we find him saying :— 
“Then shall our hearts pant Thee; then shall our brain 
All her inventions on Thine altar lay, 
And there in hymus send back Thy love again.” 


If ia conclusion I may turn to another point, it cannot, I 
think, but be interesting to see wnat so great an English 
Churchman said and practised in 1632 upon a matter now 
much in discassion. I quote from ‘ The Parson Comforting,” 
chap. 15 of “The Country Parson” :—* Besides this in bis 
visiting the sick or otherwise afflicted, he followeth the 
Church’s counsel, namely, in persuading them to particular 
confession ; labouring to make them understand the great 
good use of this ancient and pious ordinance, and how 
necessary it isin some cases.”—I am, Sir, &c., 

Great Tew, Oxon, March 14th. W. T. MALLeson. 


[| We cannot agree that our correspondent proves his point. 
Surely in both his quotations “ altar” is used in a poetic and 
metaphorical sense. But in any case it is clear that Herbert 
does not bar or object to the use of the word “ Communione 
table.”—Ep. Spectator. | 
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THE HARVEST OF THE SEA. 
(To tHe Epitor or THE “ SpErcTaTor.”’} 
Srr,—I am inclined to think that herrings are not so plentiful 
now on our coasts as they were in the days when Highland 
chieftains made use of the following grace: “ Lord! turn the 
world upside down, that Christians may make bread out of 
it? Both Pennant and Knox, in writing about the herring- 
fishing of the eighteenth century, describe how some of the 
West Highland lochs were literally alive with fish. Loch 
Hourn particularly attracted the attention of these observers ; 
but alas! in 1836 the minister of the parish in which Loch 
Honrn is situated wrote as follows of the decline of this im- 
portant industry :—‘ The sea along the coast, and the various 
lochs branching off from it, have long been famed for the 
number and quality of herrings frequenting them; but of 
late years the fishing has failed, as on all the West Coast of 
Scotland, to the impoverishment of a large population who 
subsisted by it.”—(“ Statistical Account of Scotland,” 1845, 
Vol. XIV.) The following extract from Pennant’s “ Tour in 
Scotland” (1790) will be of interest to your readers, since it 
shows how the Dutch had command of the herring-fishing 
during the first half of the seventeenth century :—“ In the year 
1618, they (the Dutch) sent out 3,000 ships with 50,000 men, to 
take the herrings, and 9,000 more ships to transport and sell 
the fish, which by sea and land employed 150,000 men, besides 
those first mentioned. All this was gotten on our coasts; 
while our attention was taken up in a distant whale fishery.” 
In olden days the West Highlands was a densely wooded 
country. For example, the mountains on each side of Loch 
Hourn were covered with forests of oak, birch, and pine when 
the Macdonells of Barisdale ruled supreme in that remote 
part of the Kingdom. This growth of trees and of vegeta- 
tion generally must have had the effect of modifying the 
climate. Ljungman, a Swedish observer, has shown that 
“herrings avoided light, and their movements were therefore 
largely determined by the diurnal cycle. He also ascertained 
that during the prevalence of sea-winds the shoals shun the 
shore, approaching the land, however, when the winds blow off- 
shore.”—(MacIntosh’s “ British Marine Food-Fishes,” 1897, 
p. 409.) The very name Loch Hourn—the lake of hell— 
suggests a reason why it was a favourite resort of the berring 
in the days when its mountains were clothed from top to 
bottom with trees.—I am, Sir, &c., Donatp N. REID. 
1 Dudley Place, St. Mary’s Square, Paddington, N. 





IRISH GUARDS. 
(To Tue Epiror or THE “SPEctTaToR.”’] 
Sir,—In the Spectator of March 4th you write: “ We should 
also greatly like to see one of the Irish Line regiments con- 
verted into a regiment of Foot Guards with three battalions. 
By making three years of previous service there a condition 
for admission into the Royal Irish Constabulary, we might 
easily raise three battalions of exceptionally fine physique.” 
Why not, indeed, adopt the course you advocate, with so 
many obvious advantages to recommend it, save that to do 
so would involve a departure from the simply fatuous policy 
of disregarding Irish sentiment? So far back as the Crimean 
War, an appeal was made to our Constabulary to fill up the | 
depleted Guards battalions. The men asked only to be 
formed into a distinct body of Irish Guards, and they would 
on that condition have responded to the appeal, foregoing 
comfort, safety, and higher pay in Ireland. Needless to say 
that their request was refused. But why convert an Irish 
Line regiment when it is open to revive and adopt the glorious 
tradition of the achievements of the Irish Brigade “ from 
Donkirk to Belgrade,” at Cremona, and at Fontenoy? 
What Irish carman cannot tell you of Fontenoy, where 
our countrymen, on the wrong side it is trae, but 
through no fault of theirs, turned a defeat into a 
victory, and by their desperate courage forced from 
the English King the remarkable imprecation, “ Cursed be 
the laws which deprive me of such subjects”? Why not, in | 
fact, revive the old Irish Brigade? If Ireland is to be recon- 
ciled at all it will be by dealing sympathetically with her 
national sentiment rather than by legislation, often unsuited 


public opinion throughout Ireland. To sum up, you would 
at once add a splendid body of soldiers to your Army, you 
would accumulate an exceptionally efficient Reserve, and at 
no additional cost, for the pay of fifteen hundred Irish 
Guardsmen would not exceed that of the same number of 
Constabulary, which force would admit of at least an equiva- 
valent reduction, and last, but by no means least, you would 
take a step in the right direction in the gratification of Irish 
sentiment.—I am, Sir, &c., Botton JOHN WALLER. 

Moyston House, Belmont, King’s County, March 17th. 

[Our correspondent has apparently mistaken us. Onr 
suggestion was to establish a regiment (with three battalions) 
of Irish Guards—a regiment exactly like the Scots Guards. 
By converting an existing Irish regiment the new Irish 
Guards would be endowed at the outset with traditions and 
esprit de corps.—ED. Spectator. | 





A RABBIT-STORY. 
{To THe Epiror or THe “ Spectator.” | 
Srr,—It may interest your readers to learn that the rare feat 
of rearing the wild rabbit has been successfully accomplished 
at my house. A little wild rabbit about a fortnight old was 
rescued from a small stream near a warren on the Lickey 
Hills. He was unable to lap, but was induced to suck a bit 
of rag soaked in milk. At this time he was about the size of 
a tennis ball and weighed 23 oz.; now he is six months 
old and weighs 24 lb. He is quite strong and healthy, can 
jump 3} ft., and scampers about the room with amazing 
rapidity. He is very inquisitive and destructive, rarely ever 
still, without any vice, and fond of playing with the children, 
with whom he is quite tame, but not with strangers. His wild 
instincts are shown by his persistent attempts to scratch and 
burrow and to squeeze himself into all sorts of holes and 
corners, and if a distant sound is detected by his very sensi- 
tive ears he trembles violently and prepares for flight. He is 
quite clean in his habits, and his brown coat is odourless 
He eats crushed oats, with all kinds of green leaves, also 
chestnuts, custard, rice pudding, tomato, orange, apples, 
bananas, chocolate, &c. He laps a little milk every morning, 
and out of a tumbler of water every evening, and takes no 
harm. He is a most successful pet, and his loss would be 
keenly felt by the household.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Arden, Barnt Green, March 21st. Wm. Haptey. 





THE INFLUEWZA. 
{To tHe Epitor or THe “ SpectTator.’’] 
S1r,—I read in the Spectator of March 25th :—“ The influenza 
pest is raging again in London.” Later :—“ The visitation has 
been more independent of sanitary conditions, Highgate, 
e.g., Which is exceptionally healthy, having greatly suffered.” 
“The spread of the disease is said to be discreditable to the 
doctors.” Is there any connection between the spread of the 
disease at Highgate, and the existence of Highgate Cemetery ? 
The first of the recent outbreaks of influenza was associated 
with floods in China, the disease gradually travelling west 
through Russia. The first case in one town I know was 
thought to be due to a present of fur sent from St. Peters- 
burg. Surely if the influenza-germ can breed in the human 
body, being carried not only by the living but by the skins of 
animals no longer living, if there is more than a coincidence 
between the Chinese floods, which covered the country with 
decaying bodies, may not the burying in the earth of those 
who have died of the disease tend to perpetuate the epidemic ? 
We all think the Fire of London helped to stop the Plague. 
Surely the purifying element should be employed when there 
is a possibility that infection may possibly proceed from the 
decaying body. Water may perhaps convey it, and the 
animals that feed in the cemetery. We have lately learned 
the carrying power of insects for good or evil. We have 
learnt that cholera is conveyed in water, consumption is 
propagated by the dust of dry sputum, and we carefully 
cleanse our houses, and consign much to the local destructor, 
but we bury the infectious body; so with the victims of 
cancer, which is increasing its ravages year by year. It is 
said that burning is opposed to the feelings of Christians; 
but if the thought of the buried seed is pleasing to some, and 





to her special circumstances, and if the Queen cannot let her | they are able to forget the awful mass of corruption, to others 


Irish subjects see her, the Irish Guards at least, on entering 
the Constabulary, would sensibly influence in a loyal direction 





the thought of fire as of the chariot which carries the soul to 
heaven, as the purifier, gives it a sacredness too, Will no 
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real authority speak clearly on this subject? What do 
bacteriologists say? Are we who enter in our wills that 
we desire the discarded body shall be consumed by fire, 
right; or are those who desire that it shall remain near the 
haunts of the living, until it has been incorporated with the 
soil and melted by the water, and dissipated in the airP Are 
the last sure, as the first may be, that when they die the evil 
germ does not live after them, and only what is harmless “is 
interred with their bones ” P—I am, Sir, &c., D. B. 





ZOROASTER. 
[To tHe Epiror oy THE “ SpxcTaToR.”] 
S1r,—In reviewing Professor Jackson’s book on Zoroaster in 
a recent number of the Spectator, you censured the author 
for failing to discuss the religious teachings of Zoroaster, 
and characterised him as a scholar rather than a philosopher. 
It is only fair to Professor Jackson to say that his aim in 
writing his “ Zoroaster” was purely biographical, and that he 
intends treating of Zoroastrianism in another volume. He 
says (p. 12): “The question of his (Zoroaster’s) beliefs, 
teaching, and philosophy, can be dealt with only incidentally, 
as this is reserved for treatment in another work.”—I am, 
Sir, &c. J. EJS. 
New York, March 13th. 


A COINCIDENCE. 
(To Tne Eprror or THE “ Spectator,” ] 
Str,—This week, on Maundy Thursday, March 30th, I buried 
in Adisham Churchyard, one Ann Rye, who formerly resided 
here. She went to live at the adjoining village of Wingham, 
and was brought here for burial. On Maundy Thursday, 
March 30th, 1893, I buried here another Ann Rye, no relation 
to the above-named, who was also once a resident in Adisham, 
went to live at Wingham, and was brought back to be buried 
here. So curious a coincidence seems to be worth recording. 
—I an, Sir, &c., JAMES H. Carr, 
Adisham Rectory, Dover, March 30th. Rector of Adisham. 











POETRY. 


BIRDS IN WINTER. 
To-pay the feathered preachers sing, 
Amid the holly, 

And claim a tithe for all they bring ; 
And some are thin and poor and lean, 
And some, like pluralist or Dean, 
Are fat and jolly. 


They talk as well as Asquith talks, 

Or Clarke, or Carson. 

They walk as King or Emperor walks, 
They preach their sermons, clear and terse 
And musical—I’ve heard far worse 

From many a parson. 


That fellow in the suit of black 

(A prim Dissenter), 

With lifted eyes and rigid back, 

Is telling (you can hear him tell) 

His friends they’re nearing fast the Hell 
They’re doomed to enter. 





The other, with an air polite 

(A genial fellow), 

Is sure to rise: his style is quite 
The ton; he'll never damn too loud 
The vices of the titled crowd. 

He’s sleek and mellow. 


One preaches true self-government 
(Like Tell or Guitean), 

And argues it was never meant 

That one should hold his fellows down. 
He little reeks of priestly frown, 

Or Bishop’s veto. 


They sit, like Doctors, and debate 
The weightiest questions— 
Predestination, Will, and Fate— 
The boundaries of wrong and right, 
And, when they can’t agree, they fight— 
Like earnest Christians. 

Witiiam Houioway, 





ELUSIVE NATURE. 


THE daisy droops upon its stem, 
A glow is on the grass, 

I cannot touch her healing hem, 
And yet I feel her pass. 


Still, like a summer wind that streams 
Over the fields unmown; 

Sowing the golden dust of dreams, 
She passes and is gone. 


With stately joy each herb receives 
The influence which is hers, 

The poplar shakes a thousand leaves, 
The water-lily stirs. 


The bending willow whispers low, 
Till wave and whisper meet ; 
The very river seems to flow 
In song beneath her feet. 


And yet, and yet, I am so blind, 
I only feel her wings, 

And deep within my troubled mind 
The tranquil heart of things. 








BOOKS. 


—»a————_ 
JOWETT’S SERMONS.* 

Wo does not recall the miserable explosion of sectarian 
enmity of which the late Master of Balliol was the object 
not so many years ago? He was treated as a kind of neo- 
pagan, as a sceptic, as a writer who was engaged in under- 
mining the faith of Oxford and in transforming the Church 
of England. We have no doubt that those who thus assailed 
him were themselves sincere and excellent, but they did not 
know what it was they were talking about. For while it may 
be admitted that Jowett was fundamentally a man of letters 
and a thinker rather than a reformer and a religious teacher, 
this volume of sermons proves conclusively that he was 
also a devout Christian believer, holding the central creed 
of Christianity, but well aware that that creed needs 
ever new interpretation, and that there has been in the 
Church much non-essential matter which is not to be thrust 
on inquiring minds as fundamental and inspired. There are 
sermons in this volume, such as those on Richard Baxter, John 
Wesley, and Hugh Pearson, which might have been preached 
by the simplest exponent of unquestioned orthodoxy to the 
simplest congregation of ordinary men and women. Indeed, 
the last-named, dealing with the memory of a good man and 
the hope of immortal life, is just such a sermon, actually 
preached to the simple folk of a country village. Because a 
scholar is versed in German criticism and familiar with 
Plato, is there any reason why he should be ignorant of the 
oracles of God? If so, we must beware of some of the 
greatest of the Church fathers, such as Augustine, Clement, 
and Origen. We have said that Jowett was a thinker. He 
was not, however, a great thinker. It was his métier, rather, 
to act as a medium between great minds and the cultivated 
public of England. That is what one feels when reading this 
volume, as it was what one felt in reading his comments on 
the dialogues of Plato. He had more than a touch of the 
English common-sense which fears to soar to any lofty height 
in speculation, as a reference to the sermon on T, H. Green 
shows, wherein Jowett deprecates the rather severe philosophic 
criticism which Green passed on Locke. On the other hand, 
Jowett’s mind was somewhat Greek in its spirit. He disliked 
extremes, he believed in the poise of the mind which 
was essentially Greek. One element of his nature, which 
may come as a welcome surprise to those who think of him as 
somewhat of a cynic and as purely academic in his aims and 
sympathies, is his intense humanity. He is always thinking 
of the poor and the suffering, and he rightly condemns the 
Christianity which spends its energies on comparative trifles 
about robes and gestures, the Christianity which is of Paul or 
of Apollos or of Cephas, and which neglects the task of 
binding up the wounds of the social body, and of ministering 





* Sermons, Biographical and Miscellaneous. By the late Benjamin Jowett 
M.A. Edited by the Very Rev. the Hon, W. H, Fremantle, M.A., Dean of 
Ripon, London; John Murray. (7s, 6d,] 
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to the needs of the victims of sin and sorrow. He is ever 
reverting to that side of the Christian faith. 


We think that the kind of subjects taken by Jowett for his 
sermons might more frequently be taken by preachers. The 
life of a great or noteworthy man is surely a more useful 
theme than three or four words from some text in the Old 
Testament which we have often heard tortured into some- 
thing which the original writer would scarcely have recognised, 
It must be admitted that Jowett sometimes placed his bio- 
graphical characters in strange jaxtaposition. One sermon, 
for instance, deals with ‘‘ Bunyan and Spinoza,” and another 
with “Gambetta and Archbishop Tait,” and we can hardly 
conceive personalities having less in common. The union of 
Bunyan and Spinoza is justified on the ground that they were 
contemporaries. The wonderful dreamer in Bedford prison 
would, as Jowett says, have regarded the equally wonderful 
man who ground glasses at Amsterdam for a living and 
whose thoughts wandered through eternity, as outside the 
pale of salvation ; and the philosopher would have looked on 
Bunyan as an ignorant fanatic. And yet each brought an 
essential element to the perfecting of life. Faith and know- 
ledge, piety and culture, have too often been separated, but in 
the ideal world they are united, and the Church must recog- 
nise that in the great fabric of regenerated souls, the piety 
of Bunyan and the profound thought of Spinoza both have a 
place. The discourse on Wyclif, whom Jowett regards as 
the greatest man ever connected with Oxford, is an excellent 
survey of the great reformer’s work, governed by the idea, 
not so much of drawing a moral, as of deriving good from 
merely looking at a great man. No more excellent dis- 
course is to be found in the book than that on Loyola, from 
which a moral is drawn, and is so well stated that we venture 
to quote it :— 

“We may sometimes buy a controversial victory at the 
expense of truth; we may stimulate a religious feeling which 
soon passes away and leaves the soul vacant and dark; we may 
gain political power and lose the better empire of the heart; we 
may be all things to all men, and arouse mistrust and suspicion 
in the minds of all; we may stir up a great religious movement, 
only to be followed by a still greater reaction. All actions and 
all qualities, the virtues themselves as we call them, when 
narrowed and isolated and intensified, carry the seeds of their 
own destruction in themselves.” 

The moral thus set forth as to the spiritual failure of the 
great Jesuit Order is not only profoundly true, but its state- 
ment well indicates what we have called the Greek temper of 
Jowett’s mind. The same spirit pervades the discourse on 
the great foe of the Jesuits, Pascal, that marvellous mind. 
He says of him that “ what Plato did for the Sophists, Pascal 
did for the Casuists: he made them eternally ridiculous.” 
This is so true that we may say of the Lettres Provinciales 
what we can only say of a very few of the world’s 
books, that it did its work so perfectly it could not 
be done again. Jowett places the Pensées not quite high 
enough, in our judgment. The mere fragmentary nature of 
the work is in its favour, for, as Jowett himself says, Pascal 
was no system-maker. His claim to immortal renown is that 
he possessed the most delicate and penetrating insight that 
mortal man perhaps ever possessed. Wesley is criticised, but, 
the mere criticism is lost in admiring tribute to one who 
resolved to “ devote all his powers to the good of his fellow- 
men,” the result of whose labours on the English-speaking 
world cannot be over-estimated. Not the least interesting of 
these pulpit tributes are those to two men known rather to 
scholars than to the public at large,—Henry Smith, the 
mathematician, and T. H. Green, the philosopher, two men 
who have probably set a deeper mark on modern Oxford than 
any other of her sons. Henry Stephen Smith had perhaps, 
along with Cayley of Cambridge, the most wonderful mathe- 
matical mind of any Englishman since Newton, and yet, says 
Jowett, “he was ready to lavish all his gifts and powers on 
the humblest and least promising of his pupils.” There are 
few signs of greater grace than that, when a high intellect 
aids willingly and affectionately one of a dull and limited 
nature. Along with all his enormous work in connection with 
the theory of numbers, which hardly a score of men living 
can appreciate, Smith had more to do with the manage- 
ment of the University of Oxford than any one else. He 
was no dry-as-dust, but was a tine scholar, and a brilliant 
man. Of T. H. Green, Jowett says that he seemed to live 
in the unseen world, “that he was a man to whom an 





inner and future life was a reality, to whom, in the 
language of his own philosophy, the absolute good was 
his good, and truth itself the gate of another world.” 
But, notwithstanding this lofty idealism—perhaps because of 
it >—Green threw himself with a noble energy into civic life, 
and for the first time in Oxford history broke down the old 
barrier between University and town. “He was not the 
pliable politician who would readily hush upascandal. For 
his liberal views, which some may have thought carried to an 
extreme, rested on moral and philosophical principles.” 
Green’s simplicity of life and total disregard of money are 
rightly dwelt on by Jowett as of particular importance in 
inspiring young men at an impressionable age and moulding 
their future lives. 


Of the miscellaneous sermons, those on “ Church Parties ” 
and “The Church, Past, Present, and Future,” are especially 
welcome just now when a bitter controversy is raging on 
Church questions, Extreme partisans will not listen to what 
Jowett has to say, but those who know that the life moulds 
the form will. The idea pervading these two discourses is 
that all organisations are doomed to perish when they have 
served their day, but that the spirit of truth and love is all in 
all :-— 

“It is vain to expect that men can be made better, unless we 
can speak to them heart to heart; giving to them higher concep- 
tions of God and of the truth, and a deeper sense of their duties 
to one another. It is vain to suppose that they will listen to a 
religion of which any part is at variance with their own con- 
science, or with common-sense, or with the morality of the age in 
which they live. They need something higher, holier, better: 
and this better thing for which they ask is the revelation of a 
divine perfection in which all the elements of earthly goodness 
are realised and fulfilled.” 

We think the central religious idea of Jowett could be 
scarcely better expressed than in these, his own words. 





WOOD AND GARDEN®* 


OF the three great virtues inculcated by the Apostle Paul, 
two at least are absolutely essential to the gardener. He 
must dig with Faith, and Hope must hold the watering-pot. 
In after days he must call on Patience to help him to endure, 
and Courage to support him under his inevitable disappoint- 
ments. For gardening is a field for the exercise of all 
Christian virtue; and if we hold with Bacon that “God 
Almighty planted a garden,” we may be very certain that He 
intended us to follow His example. It is impossible to read 
Miss Jekyll’s book without admiring the courage and the 
perseverance which are evident on every page. Miss Jekyll 
is essentially a working forewoman in her garden. Hers ia 
the head which directs, but hers also are the hands that 
execute. And herein perhaps lies in part the secret of the 
unending patience of the real gardening enthusiast. While 
waiting for his large effects to mature and come into being 
he (the pronoun here must be taken impersonally) fills his 
mind and time with a host of minor details, and when the 
long-delayed time of fruition comes he turns from his 
busy work elsewhere, and cries “ Already!” For 
patience is of two kinds. The Oriental patience of 
folded hands and passive waiting, and the Occidental 
patience, which consists largely of a change of occupation. 
Miss Jekyll possesses an enormous share of this active 
patience. Whilst waiting for the shrubs to grow which are to 
furnish the bold groups in her “garden-picture,” no pains are 
too tiresome to be spent even on the transient details of hardy 
annuals. The real kernel and gist of her book is to be found 
in a little paragraph in the chapter on the flower-border. 
Here, after giving most minute directions as to the planting 
of a mixed border, she says :—“The whole thing sounds much 
more elaborate than it really is; the trained eye sees what is 
wanted, and the trained hand does it, both by an acquired 
instinct. It is painting a picture with living plants.” The 
italics in this quotation are ours. The truth is that it is 
only training which gives the eye the power of prophesying 
exactly which little seedling plant will fill a given gapina 
border. It is not easy to paint a picture from a palette set 
with nothing but bushy little seedlings, which give scant 
promise of either the form or the colour to come. 


Delightful and instructive as this book is to all garden 





* Wood and Garden, London: Longrans and Oq 
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lovers, it must not be bought as the only garden text-book. 
No owner of a garden should be without it, but unless the 
working gardener be an unusually intelligent man, the book 
will be of little use to him. Miss Jekyll concerns herself 
more with broad outlines and with the philosophy of garden- 
ing than with the minute details of the habits of growth of 
separate plants. Perhaps the quality among so many admir- 
able qualities which strikes one most in her writing is her 
minute power of observation. Take this description of the 
“colour” of March :— 

“In the end of March, or at any time during the month when 

the wind is in the east or north-east, all increase and develop- 
ment of vegetation appears to cease. As things are, so they 
remain. Plants that are in flower retain their bloom, but, as it 
were, under protest. A kind of sullen dullness pervades all 
plant life. Sweet-scented shrubs do not give off their fragrance ; 
even the woodland moss and earth and dead leaves withhold 
their sweet, nutty scent. The surface of the earth has an arid, 
infertile look ; a slight haze of an ugly grey takes the colour out 
of objects in middle distance, and seems to rob the flowers of 
theirs, or to put them out of harmony with all things around. 
But a day comes, or, perhaps, a warmer night, when the wind, 
now breathing gently from the south-west, puts new life into all 
growing things. A marvellous change is wrought in a few hours. 
A little warm rain has fallen, and plants, invisible before, and 
doubtless still underground, spring into glad life.” 
How accurate is the naming of the peculiar dull colour of early 
spring as “a slight haze of an ugly grey.” The colour of the 
earth is deep and full as usual, but the eye cannot pierce the 
fog of ugliness which the east wind spreads in its train. 
Again, in the chapter on the “Colours of Flowers,” Miss 
Jekyll proves that the gardener has almost as delicate a sense 
of the value of colour as the painter. The whole chapter 
seems to cry for quotation in proof of this, but one paragraph 
must suffice :— 

“ What a wonderful range of colouring there is in black alone 
to a trained colour-eye! There is the dull brown-black of soot, 
and the velvety brown-black of the bean-flower’s blotch; to my 
own eye, I have never found anything so entirely black in a 
natural product as the patch on the lower petals of Iris iberica. 
Is it not Ruskin who says of Velasquez, that there is more colour 
in his black than in many another painter’s whole palette? The 
blotch of the bean-flower appears black at first, till you look at it 
close in the sunlight, and then you see its rich velvety texture, 
so nearly like some of the brown-velvet markings on butterflies’ 
wings. And the same kind of rich colour and texture occurs 
again on some of the tough flat half-round funguses, marked 
with shaded rings, that grow out of old posts, and that I always 
enjoy as lessons of lovely colour-harmony of grey and brown and 
black,” 

To the true lover of flowers the chapter on “The Worship 
of False Gods” is particularly grateful. No flower-lover can 
contemplate with patience the training of plants to some 
hideous and unnatural colour and shape, because “they think 
it makes a nice variety at shows.” Variety and change are 
certainly the salt and spice of existence, but for pity’s sake 
let the development of flowers be carried on on natural lines. 
The account of the treatment of a pansy at a show makes the 
true gardener “ grill in his blood ” :— 

“Then the poor Pansies have single blooms laid flat on white 
papers, and are only approved if they will lie quite flat and show 
an outline of a perfect circle. All that is most beautiful in a 
Pansy, the wing-like curves, the waved or slightly fluted radia- 
tions, the scarcely perceptible undulation of surface that dis- 
plays to perfection the admirable delicacy of velvety texture ; 
all the little tender tricks and ways that make the Pansy one 
of the best-loved of garden flowers; all this is overlooked, and 
not only passively overlooked, but overtly contemned. The 
show-pansy judge appears to have no eye, or brain, or heart, 
but to have in their place a pair of compasses with which to 
describe a circle! All idea of garden delight seems to be ex- 
cluded, as this kind of judging appeals to no recognition of 
beauty for beauty’s sake, but to hard systems of measurement 
and rigid arrangement and computation that one would think 
more applicable to astronomy or geometry than to any matter 
relating to horticulture.” 

It is impossible to read Miss Jekyll’s book without having 
one’s gardening tastes both enlarged and refined. And the 
book gives a wholesome feeling of despair to the ordinary 
person who “ takes an interest in his garden.” That person 
may be very sure that his garden will never be the least like 
Miss Jekyll’s,—for to own a garden like hers is a profession 
in itself. This brief notice of a delightful book cannot be 
more fitly ended than by quoting a sentence applied by Miss 
Jekyll to the flower-show, but which might with advantage 
be laid to heart by every owner of a garden:—“I do most 
strongly urge that beauty of the highest class should be the 
aim, and not anything of the nature of fashion or ‘fancy,’ 





and that every effort should be made towards the raising 
rather than the lowering of the standard of taste.” 





THE ARTERIES OF OUR EMPIRE* 


PENDING the appearance of a comprehensive history of 
British commerce with the rest of the world, Mr. Cornewal]. 
Jones has done his countrymen a notable service in 
the compilation of this handsome volume. Of all the 
wonders crowding in to crown the nineteenth century 
or greet the advent of the twentieth, none are more 
worthy the full-hearted admiration of British-bred men 
and women than that globe-embracing web of oversea 
traflic which we concisely term the British Mercantile Marine. 
If ever, in the history of the world’s progress, the genius 
of a nation for one particular métier above all others hag 
manifested itself in spite of all home hindrances, want of 
Governmental fostering, foreign treachery, and the active 
bounty-fed competition of all other countries, we behold it 
here. Moreover, as if in disdainful exuberance of exhaustlesg 
vigour we would show all competitors the illimitability of our 
resources, we fling wide all the portals of our own commerce 
to all comers, unheeding serenely the ugly fact that whenever 
and wherever it falls within their power to exclude us from a 
port, such exclusion is attempted. Yet like the nervous system 
of a world, our trade-routes enmesh both hemispheres, while 
from the palpitating ganglion of this little group of islands 
flash and return unceasingly the thought-matter of a commerce 
to which that of all the rest of the world is but a moiety, It 
with enlarged power of vision we could gather in at a glance 
the illuminated half of our planet, and see all our ships upon 
those seas at one moment of time, how soul-stirring would be 
the sight. In some shipowners’ offices a large Mercator’s 
chart of the world is kept open upon awall. On it are placed 
tiny models of the firms’ ships wherever they are supposed to 
be day by day. Thus the head of affairs may at any time 
marshal his forces, as it were, and study, Moltke-like, new 
combinations of attack in his peaceful campaign. This 
strikes the imagination as a practice calculated to strengthen 
and expand the mental vision ; but to think of an instantaneous 
review of Britain’s fleets wherever they are sailing under the 
sun gets to the head like new wine. Clustering closely round 
our own shores in almost every conceivable rig and at every 
rate of speed, farther seaward converging homeward or 
departing along radiating tracks that vanish as the steady 
keels glide on, in stagnant calms where the air is oily 
with heat, through steadfast-blowing “trades” whose 
healthful currents sweeten the breath of the smiling sea, 
wrestling doggedly with hungry, snow-laden gales and sullen 
waves vainly striving to beat them back, pressing ever on, 
favoured by or battling against every variation of their change- 
ful environment, come and go these tireless feeders of our 
nation’s strength. And on the other half of the revolving 
globe through the darkling hours while on land man and 
beast are sleeping—unresting, undeviating, there go the ships. 
The silent helmsman, his eye upon the tiny circle of light 
irradiating the face of the compass, steers confidently through 
the dark, while the officer in charge of the watch, his faculties 
all attuned to his sea-surroundings, paces the narrow limits of 
bridge or quarterdeck, or leans motionless over the rail, gazing 
with experienced eye far ahead into the mysterious void of 
the night. One by one the fleeting hours ring out upon the 
ship’s bell to the echoless silence enwrapping them; the 
divided waves murmur incessantly, throwing up in diamond- 
bright coruscations a continual galaxy of sea-lights; while 
watch succeeds watch, and, swiftly or slowly, the unresting 
keel devours the lessening miles. 

Perhaps even more fascinating than these reflections are 
those engendered by our author’s sketch of the rise and pro- 
gress of our gigantic Merchant Navy. The brine in our 
blood fairly tingles in response to the call of those early 
mariners who in ships hardly larger than fishing-boats, cum- 
brous of build and complicated of rig, and enduring hardships 
almost incredible to us, pampered as we are by the innumer- 
able comforts of these luxurious days, laid the keel and 
bolted the breast-hooks of our present greatness upon the 
sea. Warriors, explorers, traders, buccaneers, pirates, if you 
will, but sailors always; to them were entrusted under the 








* The British Merchant Service. By R. J. Cornewall-Jones, London: 
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good providence of God the maintenance of our freedom no 
Jess than the erection of a commercial fabric which should 
dwarf the proud enterprise of Venice infinitely more than 
she, in her day, had overtopped the might of sea- 
dominating Carthage. How nobly they fulfilled their great 
charge is writ large upon our history, but underlying 
those bold characters is an undecipherable palimpsest 
appealing only to the cultivated imagination, and telling of 
nnchronicled deeds of peaceful daring, of patient endeavour, 
devotion to daty, and fatbomless yiaves wherever the wide 
sea rolls. If, as some think (though we are not of the 
number), we are at the zenith of our power uud the day of our 
decline is at hand, the remembrance of these ancient worthies 
should reinvigorate us, even if a feeling of shame at our 
increasing tendency to “let things go” should for the time 
make us profoundly dejected. Fortunately, there are not 
wanting signs on every hand that an awakening interest is 
being manifested in our noble Mercantile Marine, a growing 
indignation at the idea of its being allowed to drift under 
the control of the alien, and a more intelligent appreciation 
of its vital importance to us as a free people. All this is 
matter for rejoicing, because we have often noticed that while 
the glory of the Royal Navy is a very real thing to almost every 
Briton (as it should be), a large majority think slightingly, 
or do not think at all, of that far greater Service (using the 
word “greater” in its true sense) without which “ we none of 
us had bread.” 

We have left ourselves but little space for criticism of Mr. 
Cornewall-Jones’s book, but for this we do not feel called 
upon to apologise. For the ungenerous task of finding fault 
with such motes as occasional misprints, differences in quality 
between illustrations or arrangement of matter,’ we confess to 
having little taste. Far more congenial is the duty of com- 
plimenting the author upon having produced with much 
painstaking research so valuable, and at the same time so 
eminently readable, a volume as this undoubtedly is, And 
for one chapter, at least, all seamen, whatever their rank, 
ought to be, and doubtless will be, profoundly grateful. It 
is entitled “Treatment of Apprentices,” and deals in the 
frankest manner with one of the most deep-seated evils 
of the Merchant Service. With a definiteness of detail 
and clearness of language that cannot be too highly 
praised, and show in addition a first-hand acquaint- 
ance with the facts utterly impossible to one who has 
not had personal experience of the subject, the writer 
probes this sore place to its depths. And he then goes 
on to make a series of common-sense suggestions, which 
if carried out could not fail to be perfectly effective in 
removing this long-standing reproach. From intimate 
personal experience extending over many years, we can 
heartily endorse every word of the author’s remarks upon the 
subject. In fact, Mr. Cornewall-Jones always writes of the 
internal economy of ships out of the fulness of bis own 
knowledge and observation, while his literary equipment for 
such a task as he has accomplished leaves nothing to be 
desired. It would be pleasant if practicable to give a few 
extracts from such interesting chapters as those upon 
“Clipper Ships,” ‘‘ Manning of Merchant Ships,” “ Duties of 
Seamen and Officers,” &z., but the reader of the book will 
have all the more pleasure in picking out these plums for 
himself. To the sailor this book will be delightful reading, 
for he need have no fear of being continually annoyed by 
gross inaccuracies of detail or ignorant conclusions drawn 
from wrong premisses. But we should like to see it on the 
shelves of every library in the realm, especially in those 
belonging to technical institutes and higher-grade schools. 
And in this hope we heartily commend it to the notice of all 
those in charge of such institutions. 








AN EPITOME OF SPORTS.* 
It is to be regretted that Lord Snffolk did not live to 
see the completion of The Encyclopwdia of Sport. The 
second volume is even better than the first. This is partly 
due to the accident by which the index letter of many 
attractive subjects falls into the second half of the alphabet, 
but mainly to the increased experience of the surviving editors, 
Mr. Hedley Peek and Mr. Afflalo. It is well arranged, 





* The Encyclopedia of Sport. kdited by the Eari of Satfolk, Hedley Peck, and 
(25s. per vol.] 
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beautifully and practically illustrated, and not too condensed. 
It is an epitome not only of sport, but of “sports.” It says 
the latest word on every animal which man makes an object 
of the chase, from lions to the last imported trout, and while 
full of first-hand, modern, and new data about birds, beasts, 
and fish, has all the practical good sense of the columns 
of the Field, or of Brehm’s Thierleben. This is largely 
because the contributors are the men who have devoted their 
brains and leisure to the pursuits they write of,—have hunted 
in the bush, the desert, the Rocky Moantains, or the barren 
grounds of the far North; fished in every country, and for every 
fisb, from sharks to grayling; played all the games of England 
and America, from rackets to baseball; and sailed, swum, 
ridden races, or owned trotters, with such credit as to 
make other people who wish to do the like listen with 
respect to what they have to say. ‘Thearticles are among the 
exceptions to the rule that experts are dull. These are not 
dull, even when, as sometimes happens, we have two or three 
hands working on different “ departments” of the sume sub- 
ject. In spite of the rush to athletics, we still have mighty 
hunters as of old, though they g» further for their sport. 
Mr. Selous, for instance, not only writes an admirable treatise 
on lions, but gives facts never before recorded «as to 
their habits. We may take this as an example of the treat- 
ment of the animal subjects. There are two places only 
where lions are now accessible to Europeans (while the 
tributeries of the Euphrates are too dangerous for hunters 
to visit), Somaliland and South Central Africa. Mr. Selous 
writes on the latter, Mr. Swayne on the former. Among Mr. 
Selous’s observations are the following. The lion, as be is 
now found, never has the large mane seen on lions in captivity, 
which often have a mane not only over the shoalders but on 
the chest and belly. In all his African experience he only 
saw such a skin once ; and this proved to be that of a lion 
killed fifty years ago, far south, where on the high 
plateaux the cold is often severe. As in ali early sculp- 
ture of lions they have very little mane—in the lion 
of St. Mark, for instance, or the very early lions of Mycere, 
or the Nineveh sculptures—it is clear that the type of lion 
adopted in mediwval and modern painting is not that of the 
wild lion, but of the lion as made in menageries in cold 
climates. The following is, we believe, quite new. Lions 
prepare their food before eating it. When they have killed 
game they beyin by opening the carcase just in front of the 
point where the thighs join the belly, where the skin is 
thinnest, eating the skin and the flesh attached to it. They 
then drag out all the offal through the opening so made. 
“This operation is performed with extraordinary neatness 
and cleanliness, and what has thus been removed from the 
carcase is dragged away to a little distance, and covered with 
earth and grass, which is scratched up over it, often so pro- 
fusely that it is quite hidden from sight.” 


Mr. Selous’s description of the lion at bay also differs 
from that of less practised observers, and is not only 
drawn from the life, but from long and frequent experience. 
We cannot refrain from quoting (the italics are ours) :— 
“When a lion stands at bay, he holds his head low down 
between his shoulders, and with his eyes fixed on his adver- 
sary, utters a quick succession of deep grunting roars, twitch- 
ing his tail all the time from aide to side with little nervous 
jerks. Should he suddenly throw his tail into the air 
straight and stiff us a bar of iron, then look out, for 
he means coming. It is worthy of remark that a lion 
at bay dves not snarl like a leopard, but holds his mouth 
slightly open, the great canine tooth of the upper jaw being 
nearly hidden by the heavy jowl. But bis eyes scintillate 
like living fire, and altogether his appetrance 1s most deter- 
mined and businesslike. When he charges be does not come 
with great bounds, but at a heavy gallop, and ratber rushes 
on than springs on his prey.” One wonders how often the 
writer faced this fine foe to be able to write such a description. 
The range of sport seems to increase. Old forms are revived, 
and new activities added. Qnarterstaff (wrongly indexed) is 
advccated by Major Huth; Colonel Pollok writes on quoits 
and stilt-walkiny; and readers of the Wide World Magazine 
will be interested to discover a treatise on turtle-coursing, 
a sport pursued off the Laccadive Islands of the Arabian Sea, 


Never was there a time when so keen an interest was taken 
in all ontdoor sports and wild life us at present; and this 
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volume isa mine of useful and exact information of the scope: 
possibilities, and present condition of these “interests,” 
regarded from the view of the practical sportsman or the 
intelligent inquirer. Mr. J. J. Armitstead’s careful account 
of modern pisciculture in England is, for example, supple- 
mented by a valuable record of the far larger enterprises of 
tbis kind undertaken in the United States, from the pen of 
Mr. A. Nelson Cheney. The “antiquities” of the subject 
wight have been omitted, for the story of the present is too 
interesting to curtail. The United States Fish Commission 
was created by a Resolution of Congress in February, 1871. 
In two years the eggs of that valuable food fish, the shad, were 
transported from the Atlantic to the Pacific, and the fish 
established in another ocean, where they have become so 
numerous that they actually sell for less at San Francisco 
than at New York. They have spread so fast that they are 
expected ultimately to reach the sea of Japan. The propa- 
gation of Pacific salmon has become a vast business. Twenty- 
five million eggs were taken up in 1896. On the Atlantic 
Coast cod have been made to pay commercially at seasons 
when they were formerly not procurable. Subordinate Fish 
Commissions have been planted in most of the States, and 
immense numbers of eggs and young fish placed in the rivers 
and lakes. One quarter of a continent, with its adjacent seas, 
is annually restocked by this immense organisation; the 
number of species propagated is too long to quote; and in a 
single State, that of New York, there were hatched and 
“planted” in the year 1897 more than two hundred 
millions of fish! Among other articles of first-class 
merit are those on “Obsolete Sports” (such as “ Tilting,” 
by Lord Dillon, illustrated by examples of the armour used) ; 
“Racing,” by Mr. A. E. T. Watson; “Trotting,” by Mr. E. A. 
Abercrombie; and “The Moose,” by Mr. A. Trevor-Battye. 
The figures as to American trotting matches are striking. In 
fifty-two years the trotting record has been lowered from 
2 min. 294 sec. to 2 min. 3? sec., and as the best judges place 
the possible limit at 2 min. for the mile, “ perfection” is within 
sight. Bicycle-wheeled “sulkies” have somewhat improved 
the pace, but there, too, the limit is reached. Prices of 
trotters compete with those of thoroughbreds; £25,000 was 
paid for the two-year colt ‘Arion,’ after he had made the 
champion record for that age. ‘Axtell,’ a three-year-old 
champion, made £21,000, but the financial depression of 1893 
caused a heavy fall in the price of trotters, Mr. Abercrombie 
omits to notice that the origin of this sport was the Dutch 
Hardriverij, that these are still immensely popular in Holland, 
and that the Americans learnt their taste from the original 
Dutch settlers. The Orloff trotters of Russia perform on 
the ice, and though originally they drew sledges, they now 
use the bicycle-wheeled “sulky,” which is faster even on ice. 
“ Pacing,” which is trotting by moving both legs on one side 
at the same time, is less trying to the feet than trotting, 
and slightiy faster. The “pacing” record is 1 min. 394 sec. 
as against the trotting record of 2 min. 3} sec. Among | 
the less satisfactory papers are those on the puma, by | 
Mr. Theodore Rooseveldt, who is clearly without personal | 
experience of this animal, though an authority on the deer 
and much other game of North America; and an article on 
poachers, which might have been written forty years ago. 
What is needed is some account of the means by which 
the great hauls of ground game, amounting to many hundreds 
of rabbits in a night, are now made, how it is disposed of, and 
what are the present inducements to such outrages as have 
during the last two months caused the shooting of six 
keepers and the murder of two, when penalties for poaching 
are reduced to a minimum. 








The articles dealing with American games are salle 
studying by those who believe that international competitions | 
in rowing, yachting, or football will promote good feeling and | 
a good understanding between the public of England and | 
that of the United States. In field sports, in all matters like | 
hunting, shooting, and fishing, the sentiment of the two | 
great Anglo-Saxon races is the same. But in what should 
more properly be called pastimes, the games or activities, 
such as yachting or rowing, in which competition and victory 
are an essential element, the feeling across the Atlautic differs , 
from ours, Americans look upon victory as the essential 
object for which the sport is pursued. The English “amateur ” 
rows, plays football, or sails a yacht first for the plea- 


sure inherent in what he is doing, and only secondly for 
the win. Next to winning he likes losing, and next to losing 
he likes looking on. American feeling about these contests 
may be gathered from Mr. T. A. Cooke’s article on sports at 
American Universities, explaining “the point of view” of 
Young America, which he maintains to be the outcome of 
nationality, not of training. “If the contest be one of Yale 
against Harvard these eight devoted boys would have expended 
their entire nervous energy, for a considerable period, not on 
rowing merely, but on the mental problem of how most 
decisively to beat their rivals. The prospect of defeat hag 
filled them with the bitter conviction that their whole after 
life will be a disgusting, dreary desert. The vision of succesg 
has brought with it plans for extended journeying round a 
sympathetically joyful universe. The intense mental pre- 
occupation is caused more than all by a conviction that 
nothing—absolutely nothing—will atone for the bitterness 
of defeat.” Transferred from a race at Henley to a contest 
for the America Cup at Sandy Hook, this mental attitude 
suggests reflection. Success is scarcely probable if in the 
contest already foreshadowed the mild ambition of the chair- 
man of a limited liability company, who has never owned 
or sailed a yacht, is set against this intense earnestness of 
American sportsmen, while a victory by the Lipton boat would 
cause infinite mortification and chagrin. 





NOVELS OF THE WEEK.* 

UnpbER the pseudonym of “E. and H. Heron,” the joint 
authors of A Modern Mercenary have already laid magazine 
readers under frequent obligation by their spirited tules of 
adventure. What lends their work its peculiar merit, how- 
ever, is the underlying note of disinterested patrioticm. 
Their heroes are not of the stamp of Lieutenant Hob- 
son, nor are they, again, the men who are mentioned in de- 
spatches or come within the ken of the war correspondents ; 
they are rolling stones, wastrels, nameless pioneers who yet, 
when confronted by some supreme occasion, cheerfully and 
silently illustrate Mr. Kipling’s lines :— 
“ Never the lotus closes, never the wild-fowl wake, 

But a soul goes out on the West-wind that died for England’s 

sake.” 

In the volume before us the venue is changed from the field 
of Imperial endeavour to that of fantastic romance. Some 
critics will be sure to say that but for Mr. Anthony Hope A 
Modern Mercenary would never have been written, and the 
Messrs. Prichard would probably be the first to admit their 
general indebtedness to the mise-en-scene rendered popular by 
the gallant chronicler of Zenda. The mixture of medievalism 
and modernity, the laying of the scene in an imaginary 
kingdom somewhere in Germany, the ascription of the rile 
of hero to an English adventurer,—these are features of 


| resemblance which cannot be gainsaid, but on which it would 


be easy to dwell with undue insistence. For though the 
formula may not be origin«l, the plot is fresh, the intrigue 
ingenious, the portraiture vivid, and the treatment un- 
hackneyed. As for the mainspring of the plot, that is pro- 
vided by the conflict of duty and race instinct arising in the 
mind of an English soldier of fortune who has taken service 
with a weak foreign Power threatened with absorption by her 
Continental neighbours, and finds himself suddenly obliged 
to choose between disloyalty to his masters and treachery to 
the emissary of his native land. Choosing the former alter- 
native, he finds himself unable to vindicate his honour with- 


| out imperilling the position of the Minister whose daughter 


returns his love, and to shield her father undergoes the ordeal 
of a Court-Martial in which he is condemned to be shot. 
From this desperate plight he is rescued by the timely 
mendacity of the Grand Duke and the sensational collapse of 
the intrigue organised by his cousin and heir. The frank 
and unscrupulous savagery of the latter, a regular nineteenth- 
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century Borgia; the divergent diplomatic methods employed 
by the representatives of Russia, Germany, and England ; 
and the self-effacing chivalry of the hero, are illustrated in a 
succession of thrilling tableaux, culminating in the attempted 
murder of the Grand Duke. Altogether this is a fierce and 
yivid romance, in which the weakest point is the nomenclature 
of the dramatis persone. 

Dr. Conan Doyle’s new book, A Duet with an Occasional 
Chorus, not only marks a striking divergence from any 
of his previous works, but it ventures practically on 
Ioca aullius ante trita: solo, at least in the domain of 
fiction, His narrative begins where most others end, the 





hero and heroine making their début as an engaged couple 
within a very few weeks of their marriage, and the great part 
of the book is devoted to their experiences in the first year of 
their married life, the “first subject ” of the finale, so to speak, 
being the first baby.. It must be explained that this is no tale 
of high or low life. Frank Crosse is a young clerk in an in- 
surance office with an income. of rather under £500 a year, 
who brings his bride home to a suburban villa rented at £50 
per annum. Again, though a man “ with a past,” the author 
is careful to let it be known that the past is over and 
done with. We are assured .that he had an artistic 
soul, but, whatever his latent. capacities for romance, we 
should prefer to describe him as a favourable type of 
young City man, whose chief title to fame was that 
he had been asked to play for the Surrey Second Eleven: 
Frank’s betrothed, though slightly his superior in social 
station, is equally anromantic and conventional,—just a nice 
honest English girl without any special charm save that of 
innocence. Here we have in effect a pair of inoffensive, 
ordinary middle-class people such as M>. George Gissing 
would contrive to pilot into the slough of despond. Dr. 
Conan Doyle, however, though his method in this instance 
is eminently realistic—thus Frank in one letter writes before 





and theft. Finally, growing tired of the farce, she confesses 
her identity to her lover, who, developing an unexpected 
huffiness over the imposition of which he had been the victim, 
breaks off the engagement, but, after a short interval, is 
reconciled and reunited to the volatile heiress. The plot, 
though it has undoubted histrionic possibilities, is wildly im- 
probable; but the book is none the less entertaining on that 
account. Dialogue is Miss Fowler’s strong point rather than 
characterisation, and the dialogue, especially that of the rich 
middle-class people with social and artistic aspirations with 
whom Elfrida is brought into contact as the pseudo-governess, 
is invariably bright and animated. The Mayfair scenes 
suffer from an excess of smartness and are disfigured by 
occasional solecisms—e.g., no well-bred lady would think of 
addressing an cfficer as “ Captain” tout court—but of their 


| Vivacity, attaining at times to positive wit, there can be no 


question. Here, for example, is a thoroughly typical example 
of Miss Fowler’s powers, The talk having fallen on English 
reserve, the irresponsible Lady Silverhampton observes: ‘‘ ‘If 
I had an Order I should invariably put it on for breakfast, I 
should be so prond of it. But Silverhampton is very English, 
and treats his as if it were a disgraceful family secret.’ Lord 
Stonebridge smiled. ‘Then according to your ladyship, 
Englishmen hide their feelings as carefully as they hide their 
stars?’ ‘Precisely; and Englishwomen hide theirs as care- 
fally as they hide their garters”” Dialogue of this sort 
comes so easily to Miss Fowler as to make it clear that she 
ought to be able to write effectively for the stage. 


The note of distinction which one misses in the scintillating 
comedy of Miss Fowler,is foundin TheConfounding of Camelia,a 
novel in which subtlety of analysis and delicate play of humour 
are united with a sure command of deep and poignant pathos. 
Camelia is a young woman lavishly endowed with wit, beauty, 
and fascination, besieged with eligible suitors, who engages 
with unconscious cruelty in an unequal conflict with her un- 


his marriage :—“ My biggest bill is forty-two pounds to Snell | attractive consin for the affections of an accomplished middle- 
and Walker, the Conduit Street tailors. However, I am | aged country gentleman, a “ battered idealist,” who has been 
ordering my marriage-suit from them, and that will keep | Camelia’s mentor from childhood. The tragedy of the story 
them quiet”—has no desire to make literary capital out of | culminates in Camelia’s only awakening to the true state of her 


domestic infelicities. On the contrary, he may be said to 
indicate the means by which friction may be avoided,—e.7., | 
the avoidance of unnecessary confessions. 
isan honest and robust effort to deal with a theme which, 
given such people and such surroundings, is incapable of 
romantic treatment. The conversational amenities of the 
young people are reproduced with relentless realism, and the 
author might have shown more regard for one of his hero’s 
“Maxims for the Married”: ‘‘ There is only one thing worse 
than quarrels in public. That is caresses.” The episode of the 
visit of the discarded mistress,and her sudden abandonment 
of her vindictive resolve, is neither convincing nor agreeable. 
But with these deductions Dr. Conan Doyle’s study of a 
suburban ménage is a faithful and carefal piece of work. We 
may note that the scene is laid in the neighbourhood of 
Woking, already immortalised as the landing-place of the 
Martians in Mr. Wells’s War of the Worlds. 


Men who lead double lives have long been familiar figures 
in fiction, but we seldom have encountered a female character 
who so literally led a twofold existence as the heroine of A | 
Double Thread. Lest this statement should be misconstrued, 
we hasten to add that, contrary to precedent, the motive is in 
this instance quite blameless. Elfrida Harland is the twin 
grand-daughter and heiress of a nobleman, who adopted her on 
condition that she should be entirely cut off from her sister 
and her mother’s people. Handsome, rich, and sought after, 
Elfrida despairs of meeting with any man who will love her 
for herself, and accordingly devises the plan of disappearing 
Periodically from Mayfair in order to visit her mother’s 
parents in the character of her twin sister who is really dead. 
Thus masquerading as Ethel, the poor governess, she wins 
the heart of that beau sabreur, Captain Jack Le Mesurier, who 
had already been fascinated and repelled by the cynical 
Elfrida of Mayfair. The practical results of this dualism are 
for a while somewhat disastrous. Elfrida owns a wonderful 
pink diamond endowed with the properties of a love philtre, 
which she removes from her banker’s custody to present to 
Captain Le Mesurier. 
recognised by a young man who only knows ber a8 the poor | 
governess, and is suspected, in consequences, of in persouativa 











| own feelings and the extent of her cruelty when Mary—her 


cousin—is already dying of consumption, and her sincere and 


The book, in short, | even self-sacrificing efforts to repair the mischief only aggra.- 
| vate the humiliation of her victim. Happily, in the last hours of 


her life Mary’s resentment is dispelled; Camelia, stricken by 
unavailing remorse, is forgiven; and in a last interview with 
the hero Mary sets all straight between him and Camelia. 
Death-bed scenes in fiction are more often distressing than 
impressive, but criticism is disarmed by the dignity and sim- 
plicity of Mary’s farewell. The grace and expressiveness of 
the writer's style are quite exceptional, and materially 
enhance the attractiveness of a very touching romance. 


The Miracles of Antichrist, by the author of Guista 
Berling’s Saga, is a story, or series of pictures, of modern in- 
dustrial life in Sicily, written in the same picturesque, 
spasmodic, vehement style. The aim of the book is to show 
how Socialism to be effective must be Christianised, and 
represents Leo XIII. as deeply concerned in promoting that 
reconciliation ——The Golden Sceptre is yet another essay in 


‘the mock-royal genre, in which plain Giles Brittain, after 
| many adventures, eventually wins the hand of Varna, the 


fascinating ex-Queen of Moritania. Mr. Thornhill has come 
so near achieving a genuine success that we shall be disap- 
pointed if he does not entirely succeed at his next attempt. 
Wicked Rosamond and Cicely Vaughan may be conveniently 
dismissed in the same paragraph. ‘hey are both issued by 
the same publisher, and in both the lady who fills the title- 
réle employs poison to remove the object of her hate. Miss 
Sandeman’s story is perhaps the more preposterous!y artificial, 
but at least “ Wicked Rosamond’s ” toxicological experiments 
recoil on her head, and her fate provides a salutary moral; 
while the tone of Cicely Vaughan is one of unmitigated 
morbidity. A Weaver of Runes is a pleasant story of 
station life in Cashmere, with a frastrated elopement as its 
crowning episode. The narrator is a diplomatic rather than 
heroic deus ex machind, but his dabious stratagem is vindi- 
cated by results. The loves of Row] and Gwen, as un- 











But in so doing she is seen and | folded in Mr. Bufton’s genial but ingennous romance, serve 


aus un excuse for the introduction of the hero’s poems, his 
answers in au examination for the Methodist ministry, hig 
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trial sermon, to say nothing of Gwen’s essay, with copious 
extracts, on the works of Sir Lewis Morris. The narrative is 
interlarded with numerous Latin and Greek“ tags,” and 
enippets of French and dubious German,—e.g., geselige Mahizeit 
(p. 120). 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


pe rages 
The Gospel According to Darwin. By Woods Hutchinson, A.M., 
M.D. (The Open Court Publishing Company, Chicago. 63.)— 
It would scarcely have occurred to us to speak of Darwin’s works 
2s constituting a “gospel” for mankind, excepting in so far as 
those works embody truth, and truth, whatever be its nature, 
may be said to bea kind of gospel. Not all that Darwin had to 
say was good news to mankind, as the author of this work seems 
to think. The immense body of doctrine known as Darwinism is 
beiag carefully examined, and we do not doubt that a very large 
residuum of truth will remain after the most searching analysis. 
Dr. Hutchinson, however, thinks that all is true, and also that ali 
is enchanting and invigorating to mankind. He holds that 
Darwinism consecrates instinct, shows love as the chief principle 
of evolution—in marked contrast to the impeachment of the 
cosmic process by Huxley—reveals the beauty of death, the glory 
of reproduction, the value of pain, and the supremacy of courage 
among the virtues, which, he says, is neglected in Christian ethics. 
The final chapter is a plea for joy cast in a somewhat neo-pagan 
spirit. The work contains some truth and not afew errors. The 
leading truth is that the history of the slow evolution of 
organic forms from the lowest life to the exalted intellect 
and conscience of the noblest man does undoubtedly tend to 
strengthen our faith in a beneficent order and a great scheme 
making for good. Evolution also tends, as explained by Darwin, 
towards a view of life from which unhealthy asceticism and 
morbid self-abasement will be eliminated. On the other hand, if, 
as we doubt, Darwinism tends to make us either disbelieve in the 
future life or indifferent towards it, then it is so much sheer loss. 
There is no more superficial part of this book than the foolish 
attempt to prove that the faith in immortality is injurious to 
character. 
Darwinism on the question, one way or other. It is curious that 
the author, while glorifying Darwin, thinks the “ Malthusian- 
theory Bubble” has collapsed. For nothing is more certain than 
that Darwinism is built on the fundamentally same ideas as the 
Malthusian theory, as, indeed, has been pointed out by critics 
over and over again. Our author thinks that drink and sexual 
immorality are beneficent means of ridding the world of the unfit. 
If there is no hope for these victims of heredity and environment 
here, and no life for them beyond, it is difficult to see how the 
author can take so cheerful a view of the universe as he does. 
Happily logic is not always supreme. 


The Control of the Tropics. By Benjamin Kidd. (Macmillan 
and Co. 3s.)—Nothing can be more opportune than the re- 
publication of the remarkable series of articles contributed by 
Mr. Kidd to the Times on this subject last autumn. With the 
grasp and insight of a true political thinker, Mr. Kidd has 
crystallised in a few weighty chapters ideas which are vaguely 
floating in men’s minds when they reflect on the incalculable 
wealth of the tropical regions of the earth, the impossibility of 
their development from within, and the inevitableness of the 
struggle between the governing races for their possession. 
During the last ten decades indeed, as Mr. Kidd points out, 
nearly five million square miles of these regions have been 
brought under the control of the Continental Powers of 
Europe, and everywhere, except in the British possessions, 
the ruling instinct has been to fall back on the old idea 
of a colony as an estate or plantation to be worked for 
the exclusive advantage of those who have taken possession 
of it. Mr. Kidd’s book is an eloquent and convincing appeal 
for a new conception of the duties of civilised States towards 
tropical dependencies,—viz., that the development of such 
possessions should be taken seriously in hand as a trust under- 
taken in the name of civilisation. This conception would involve 
the abandonment alike of the old European ideas of the govern- 
ment of colonies and of the English method of leaving them to 
govern and develop themselves. Upon England would mainly 
rest the responsibility of the new departure, in which her past 
experience and altruistic methods eminently qualify her to lead 
the way, under the guidance of a Colonial Secretary who may 
almost claim to have originated the ideas championed by Mr. 
Kidd. But Mr. Kidd makes his appeal with eqnal insistence, 
and, let us hepe, with a prospect of success, to the United States, 


But, for our own part, we do not see the bearing of |- 











whose people have now an unequalled opportunity if they know 
how to use it. In our own country Mr. Kidd will have done g 
great work if he turns the public attention to a field of enterprigg 
and of duty which lies directly under the hands of Englishmen, 
and diverts it from comparatively vague and fruitless ambitions, 
such as those which have lately occupied it in regard to China, 


Eighty Years and More: Reminiscences of Elizabeth Cady Stanton, 
(T. Fisher Unwia. 7s. 6d.)—The autobiography of Elizabeth 
Cady Stanton is a very amusing book to look through. She 
was born in the United States—only America could have pro. 
duced her—and she gave the best years of her life to the pro. 
motion of women’s rights. Her childhood was passed in stern 
Puritan surroundings, and she tells us that in her early days 
an old black man-servant was “the only being, visible or ip. 
visible,” of whom she had no fear. She married a staunch 
Abolitionist, and with her husband nobly supported the Anti. 
Slavery cause. Soon after her marriage she spent a short time 
in England, saw every actor and heard every preacher in 
London, “ visited every county in England but four; in fact, 
saw the country from top to bottom.” Her platform life 
began when she made acquaintance in 1848 with Susan B, 
Anthony, an ardent believer in women’s suffrage. These two 
women conceived an enthusiastic friendship for one another, 
Together they wrote tracts and pamphlets, and together they 
stumped the country. Mrs. Stanton seems to have been rich, 
and her friend was not hampered by poverty, for she was 
“consistently and conscientiously in debt.” For twelve years 
they travelled from October till June, preaching their gospel in 
every State of the Union. Chapels and railway stations, town 
halls and West Country barns echoed to the eloquence of Susan 
B. Anthony. Mrs. Stanton compares her to “a Doric column 
free from every extraneous ornament supporting her one 
vast idea.” In twelve years, we are told, she never but 
once quailed before her audience, and that was when called 
on to address the inmates of an insane asylum. Miss 
Anthony's “vast idea” was her only one. On visiting the 
Continent of Europe she found nothing to admire, but “ experi- 
enced the unfortunate sensation of being deaf and dumb.” The 
companionship of this narrow fanatic turned the generous 
enthusiasm of Mrs. Stanton’s early years into a kind of mono- 
mania. At last she outdid her teacher, and even the beloved 
Susan could not turn her from her final act of folly. She deter- 
mined to publish “The Woman’s Bible.” It was time, she felt, 
that “ women should review the book.” Such few of Mrs. Stanton’s 
Biblical criticisms as are published in her autobiography prove her 
to be lacking in the allied qualities of humour and reverence. She 
regrets that no Mr. Stead existed in the time of Moses to rebuke 
the Jews. Part of this Bible is already published, part (we 
understand) is still in the hands of Mrs. Stanton and her col- 
Susan B. Anthony thinks she has “ undertaken a work 
We think so too. 


leagues. 
of supererogation.” 


Across the Everglades: a Canoe Journey of Exploration. By 
Hugh L, Willoughby, ex-Lieutenant Commanding Rhode Island 
Naval Reserve. Illustrated from Photographs taken by the 
Author, (J.M. Dent and Co. 6s.)—The Everglades is a district 
in the centre of Florida of which very little is known; and Mr. 
Willoughby, of the American Naval Reserve, gives a practical 
and graphic account of a canoe journey he made across it in the 
course of last year. Like all modern travellers, he made his pre- 
parations with great deliberation and discretion, furnishing him- 
self with precisely the right kind of canoe and the right kind of 
kerosene lamp, not to speak of mackintoshes and other minor 
matters necessary for the preservation of life in a region where 
there is more water than dry land. Until Mr. Willoughby 
penetrated into this region, and gave his name to a point 
hitherto untouched by the white man’s foot, it was gene- 
rally believed that the Everglades was “a huge swamp, full 
of malaria and disease germs.” But he has established a much 
better character for the district. He grants that the shores of 
the little islands are of the consistency of soft mud, but the 
water that flows over them is pure, clean, and wholesome. Cool 
breezes blow over land and water. Tall grasses and various 
water-plants afford a pleasant shade. There are enough varieties 
of animal and vegetable life to keep the balance of life at a 
healthy point, as in a well-arranged aquarium, and there is game 
for the hunter. Mr. Willoughby found crocodiles, and shot 4 
rare bird called a limpkin, which he compares to an English 
snipe. One of the great obstacles he had to contend with in his 


| progress was tho saw-grass, which he describes as cutting “to 
the bone, with a jagged gash that takes long to heal.” 
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The Second Thoughts of an Idle Fellow. By Jerome K. Jerome. 


(Hurst and Blackett. 33. 6d.)—The humour of Mr. Jerome’s 
Second Thoughts plays about all the time-honoured topics of the 


social philosopher and: ‘moralist,‘making some good points, and | 
very much overdoing some others. The weaknesses of woman, | 


the inconsistencies of man, the equalities of life masquing as 
inequalities, the difficulty of knowing one’s own character, the 
wearisomeness of being bound up for life in one unchangeable 
identity, the folly of following advice, the virtues of the publican, 
tlie vices of the pharisee,—thesa are the aspects of life handled 
by Mr. Jerome from a standpoint of mingled sympathy and satire. 
It is rather to be regretted that the writer limits his studies of 
buman nature too exclusively to the bourgeois plane of existence ; 
also, that some of the fun he pokes at his fellow-mortals is a little 
outof date. This is particularly the case when Mr. Jerome is 
amusing at the expense of women; he seems to ignore the fact 
of the emancipation of the sex by education, Gmuibus, and 


bicycle, and to think of wornan as a creature still incurably petty, | 
| was ordered that they should be not more than 7 in. in length. 


affectionate, stay-at-home, and agreeably illogical and incom- 
petent. 
red gown and the grey, with which the book opens, is delightful, 
and, we fear—we had almost said, we hope—still true to life. 
But the study of “ How a Woman Goes Out,” though not less 
amusing, cannot be said to apply to modern life. And thisisa pity, 
for—anachronism though it be—it somehow hits off with humorous 
felicity a very real difference between the way in which a man 
goes out and the way in which a woman does the same 
thing. There is a difference—a difference that no social 
revolution will probably ever quite obliterate—but in these 
days when all the world is continually going in and out, it is 
preposterous to make a two days’ notice and hesitation part 
of a normal woman’s quite unimportant outing. The chapter on 
“Things we Meant to Do” is very good, though the egg-box 
mania may perhaps be just a little exagyerated. And we are 
struck by the originality of the Frenchinan’s idea of a future 
iife, in which “two or three or four of us, according to our 
‘ntrinsic value, would be combined to make a new and more 
important individuality fitted for a higher existence. .... . The 
man of the future, he will be made up of many men—the 
courage of one, the wisdom of another, the kindliness of a third. 
soee « Dake City man... 6...» say the Lotd Mayor; add to 
him a poet, say Swinburne ; mix them with a religious enthusiast, 
say General Booth. There you will have the man fit for the 
higher life.” 


The Intermediute Text-Book of English History. By A. Johnson 
Evans and C, $S Fearenside. Vol. 1V., 1714-1835. (W. B. Clive. 
43, 6d.)—This book is just what is wauted by the pedagogue, the 
student, and the amateur who wishes to “recuperate” in facts, 
dates, and causes. It is the right mixture of details and “the 
reason why,” and the narrative is enlivened by apt quotations, 
epigrams, and humorous sayings. ‘The auxiliary apparatus is 
good; the index, pedigrees, analytical and synoptical tables, 
cross-references, headings, typographical devices are models 
for imitation. Almost beyond praise is the quasi-tabular “ Con- 
stitutional Analysis,” which notes such recent laws as the Army 
and Navy Discipline Acts of 1881 and 1866. The journalist or 
piauorw orator may profit by an ingenious chart which indicates 
at a glance, by help of certain graphic contrivances, the state of the 
international antagonisms of 1715-92 ; it shows, e.g., how during 
that period England and France, except for a few years, were in 
a chronic condition of war and “ pin-pricks.” These authors are 
seldom to be caught tripping, but they wrongly ascribe the recall 
in 1795 of the Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, Earl Fitzwilliam, 
to the King’s interference, and, in other respects, misstate the 
realities of the case. The diplomatic sections are excellent, such 
new Continental lights as Sorel, Thureau-Dangin, and Koser 
appear to have been consulted: the accounts of American affairs 
were sent to New York for correction! Too philosophical is the 
establishment of a nexus between the partitions of Poland and 
the loss of our American Colonies,—an idea refuted, moreover, by 
dates. In the Waterloo section we read that at 4 p.m. the 
approach of the Prussians obliged the French to extend, and 
thus weaken their front Napoleon personally detected the 
advance of Biilow from the directicn of Wavre almost before 
the battle began, and at once detached Lobau and the young 
Guard to the appropriate position on his right. 
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The sketch of the shopping lady hesitating between the | 
| abolish the queue altogether. The order was countermanded, it 





(Under this Heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
Teserved for review in other yormes.] | 
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The History ef the Royal Regiment of Artillery, 1625.1897. © 


Piled and illustrated by Captain R. J. Macdonidd, R.A, (Sotheran | 





and Co. 25s. net.)—This very handsome volume reflects no little 
honour on the compiler, whose skill and industry are beyond 


| praise, and, we may add, on the “ Royal Regiment,” which has 


given him such loyal support. The earliest dress given belongs 
to the year 1642. Ithas noarmour. Later on, however, we find 
half-armour. <A suit of “silk armour” (armour covered with 
silk) includes a head-piece, cuirass, and covering for the left arm. 
“ Harquebuss” armour covered the body down to the knees. An 
Artileryman circa 1702-1714 wears a cuirass. Before the middle 
of the century it has disappeared. Changes, indeed, were 
frequent,—indeed, they are not unknown now. Nowhere, 
perhaps, has fashion been so imperious and so fickle as in 
soldiers’ dress. A whole volume, for instance, might be written 
about the changes that have taken place in the wearing of 
the hair. At one time wigs were common. ‘Towards 1760 they 
began to diminish. Then the natural hair was worn, but 
it was worn long, leaving, of course, something to be supple- 
mented by art. Pigtails of huge size were the rule. In 1804 it 


Four years later some heroic reformer induced the authorities to 


is true, the next day, but the reaction came too late; the queues 
were gone. The dress in the latter half of the eighteenth century 
was scarcely businesslike, but it was distinctly picturesque. The 
nineteenth century brought a change for the worse in this 
respect. The drivers, indeed, were more or less sensibly clad, 
though their head-gear was absurd. After the end of the 
Napoleonie wars there was a curious tendency to French modes, 
An Artilleryman of 1829 might have come direct from Paris. 
Perhaps the nadir in taste and utility was reached in 1823, 
unless a lower deep was attained in 1840, when the light- 
blue trousers had been exchanged for white. “ The ugliest 
and most unserviceable uniform ever invented by man” is 
Captain Macdonald’s judgment on these efforts of the military 
tailor’s art. It must be conceded that the present mode; are 
fairly satisfactory. But why these unending changes? Thera 
have been four since 1897. 


The Spirit of Watchfulness, and other Sermons. By T. T. Carter, 
M.A. (Longmans and Co. 5s.) —Where the preacher is bortatory 
and devotional he speaks with authority, and, we should hope, 
with effect. When he passes to the doymatie he is, we think, 
less admirable. In the sermon preached on the Sunday after 
Ascension Day he makes a statement which, taken without 
qualification, sounds very strange :—“ Till our Lord ascend d 
there was no regeneration, no illumination of the spirit to see 
divine mysteries, no fruits of the Spirit, no gifts of the Spirit.” 
Was there, then, nothing of the graces enumerated in Gal. v. 22-3, 
no “love, peace, goodness, faith”? It is scarcely right to stigma- 
tise the opinion that the “brothers of the Lord” were uterine 
brothers as “ profane.” Some excellent Christians have held it. 
To say that Christ “took the name of the First-born as the 
Representative of Humanity” is an extraordinary gloss on “ She 
brought forth his first-born Son.”——The Church’s Message to 
Men, edited by John T. Rowe, *f.A. (Skeffington and Son, 2s ), 
is a volume of practical sermons preached in Chatham by Arch- 
bishop Temple and others. They were “ for men only,” a 
limitation eminently suitable to the circumstances of this town, 
where there are so many soldiers, sailors, Marines, and dockyard 
men {sometimes not far off twenty thousand). 


The History of Dogma. By Dr. Adolf Harnack. Translated by 
William M’Gilchrist, B.D. (Williams and Norgate. 5s.)—This 
is the sixth volume of Professor Harnack’s great book, taking up 
the subject at the time of Anselm, and carrying it on up to the 
Reformation. It is specially interesting at this time. We hear 
much, for instance, of “ primitive” doctrine. The “ seven ” 
sacraments are a familiar instance. What does “ primitive ” 
mean here? The number is “first found in the Sentence Book 
of Alexander III.” not earlier than the twelfth century. ‘I'he 
description of “indulgences” is noteworthy. This is the sum- 
ming up :—* Every one who surrenders himself to the Catholic 
Charch, and who for some reason is not satisfied with the 
inner state of his heart, cin secure salvation and deliverance fron 
all eternal and temporal penalties if he acts with shrewdness 
and finds a skilful priest.” This is, of course, not stated 
to be the theory, but the practice——With this may be 
mentioned a little book, specially intended to deal with modern 
forms of error, Theories of the Resurrection of Jesus Christ, by 
James Marchant (same publishers, 1s.) Mr. Marchant first gives 
an outline of the evidence as it is recordedin the New Testament, 
and then discusses the theories known respectively as the 
“ Swoon,” “ Vision,” “ Apparition,” and “Conspiracy” theories. 
Finally, he deals with some general objections. 
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From Messrs. Seeley we have received two excellent little 
books, printed in good type and each equipped with a capital 
index, on Nicias and the Sicilian Expedition (1s. 6d.) and Hannibal 
ard the War between Rome and Carthage (2s.), by the Rev. A. J. 
Church and W. W. How, M.A., respectively. Intended primarily 
to meet the needs of intelligent boys in the upper forms of 
echools, they fully realise the modest aspiration expressed by one 
of the authors that his narrative “may also be acceptable to 
older readers unafflicted by the dread of examinations.” 
Hannibal has long been regarded as one of the most fascinating 
figures in history, though alone of the great conquerors he left 
behind no work that has stood the test of time, and Mr. How's 
appreciation of his military genius and statesmanship is marked 
by an eloquence and enthusiasm not often encountered in a 
school text-book. Nicias, on the other hand, as Professor Church 
truly observes, “is the most blameless as he is the most pathetic 
in the long list of Greek statesmen and soldiers,” and it is well 
to be reminded that Aristotle placed him in the very front 
rank of patriots. As a narrator Professor Church’s merits are 
too well known to call for commendation, and in the little volume 
before us he has condensed the immortal chapters of Thucydides 
with notable skill and sympathy. In Plutarch’s parallel Lives 
Nicias is bracketed with Crassus. It has occurred to us thata 
not uninteresting variant on Plutarch’s method would be to 
couple an ancient and a modern character together,—e.g., 
Alcibiades and Lord Peterborough, Nicias and Sir George 
Pomeroy-Colley. 


The Travels and Adventures of Sidi Ali Reis. Translated by A. 
Vambéry. (Luzacand Co. 5s.)—This is an episode of Turkish 
history in the days when the Ottoman Power was still the terror 
of Europe. Sidi Ali was sent to take the command of the Turkish 
fleet in the Persian Gulf. He had to give up his naval enter- 
prise and travelled overland from Gujarat to Bagdad. In hig 
volume are his experiences of naval warfare and of travel. He 
attacked the Portuguese and got the worst of it. Indeed, he 
does not leave the impression of having been a skilful sailor, but 
he was certainly a man of some gift of observation.—My 
Tour in Palestine and Syria, by F. H. Deverell (Eyre and 
Spottiswoode), does not tell us anything new, but it may be read 
with interest, and its illustrations (from photographs) tre 
interesting. 


A Tezt-book of Agricultural Zoology. By Fred V. Theobald, 
M.A. (W. Blackwood and Sons. 8s. 6d.)—A sentence from the 
preface explains the subject of this volume :—Agricultural 
Zoology treats of the life histories, the habits, the peculiarities 
of allthe animals which affect for good and for evil our stock 
and crops.” The book is, of course, too technical for detailed 
notice, but we may quote an interesting instance of recent date 
of the beneficial work of the ladybird. “The destructive scale, 
Icerya purchasi, which all but annihilated the orange groves of 
California, has been checked and almost destroyed by the 
importation into America of the ladybird (Vedalia cardinalis), 
which feeds upon that scale in Australia.” 








Topography, XI. Edited by F. A. Milne, M.A. “The Gentle- 
man’s Magazine Library.’ (Elliot Stock.)—The useful work 
of arranging the vast stores of miscellaneous information con- 
tained in the Gentleman’s Magazine procceds under the general 
editorship of Mr.G. L. Gomme. The volume now before us con- 
tains two counties only, Staffordshire and Suffolk. The notices, 
it will be seen, are more than usually ample, and the counties 
show something of a contrast in character. It must be confessed 
that there is something tantalising about these scraps of infor. 
mation. Many of them are like so many unfinished stories. 
What has become, for instance, of the pair of shoes, not unlike 
pumps, and made for right and left feet, which were taken out cf 
a tomb of the thirteenth century at Lichfield? The story seems 
a strange one; often it would be possible, and certainly interest- 
ing, to hear how things stand at present. What, for instance, 
about the schoolroom at Lichfield, “now [1794] in a state of 
dilapidation and unfit for the use of the master of the boys”? It 
had then numbered among its celebrities Addison, Johnson, and 
Garrick. But, alas! these things would swell out the volume to 
au unmanageable bulk. We do not suggest any blame of the 
editor, who has done his work with care and discretion. 


MisczLLaNngous.—A Brief Introduction to Modern Philosophy. 
By Arthur Kenyon Rogers, Ph.D. (Macmillan and Co. 5s. net.)— 
This is an attempt to state briefly, clearly, and without techni- 
calities the solutions which various philosophies have proposed 
for the problems of life, for,as Dr. Rogers observes with great 
truth, philosophy does attempt “to understand the world and to 





sae 


appreciate the value which belongs to human experience.” It ig 
not an intellectual amusement. As ,sogn. as we get beyond the 
material we have to be philosophesg of, one, kind or another, 
European History. By George Burton Adams. (Macmillan and 
Co. 6s. 6d. net.)—This is a sketch of European history for the 
use, in the first place, of teachers, who are provided with 
references to books with which they may fill in, or help 
their pupils to fill ix, the details. We can imagine a very satis- 
factory result being arrived at by any one who would carry out 
the work which Professor Adams suggests. Of course, the work ig 
somewhat sketchy. What else could an outline of European 
history in some four hundred and fifty pages pretend to be ?—— 
The Annals of Toil, Roman and British. By J. Morrison David- 
son. (W. Reeves. 63.)—Mr. Davidson sketches the history of 
Labour, and states the social problems which havé come to tho 
front in succeeding ages. We cannot accept his views of 
economics or of history. He may be sure that right and wrong 
are far more evenly distributed than he seems to think.—~— 
We have received Transactions and Proceedings of the American 
Philological Association, XXIX. (Ginn and Co., Boston, U.S.4.), 
a volume which gives abundant proof of the energy with 
which classical scholarship is cultivated in the States. Perhaps 
the most laborious and, one might say, valuable paper is Dr. J. 
Wolcott’s “ New Words in Thucydides.” Nothing so complete 
has ever been done before.——A valuable contribution to the 
archeological side of classical learning is a Catalogue of Bronz:, 
Greek, Roman, and Etruscan, by H. B. Walters, M.A. (British 
Museum.) Messrs. Smith and Elder publish Shakespeare's 
Handwriting (6d.), with facsimiles of the five authentic auto- 
graphs of the poet, extracted from Mr. Sidney Lee’s Life. One 
wonders how a man to whom penmanship would seem to have 
been so laborious contrived to write so much.—We have ra- 
ceived the sixty-second annual issue of The English Cutalogue of 
Books for 1898 (Sampson Low, Marston, and Co., 53. net).—— 
Solo Whist. By C. J. Melrose. (L. Upcott Gill. 3s. 6d.)—We 
are inclined to regard this game as a baneful heresy. Still, if 
any one is bent on following it, here is the whole science of it. — 
The appearance of the first volume of The New Penny Magazine 
(Cassell and Co., 2s. Gd.) is worth noting, What a marvellous 
change it indicates in the ways « publishing, if we compare it 
with its namesake of 1832! ‘he writer of this notice remembers 
well how Mr. John Blackwood demonstrated to him that a maga- 
zine could not possibly be published with profit for less than 
half-a-crown.——The ‘'rinidad Reviewer, compiled by T. Fitz- 
George Eyersley (Robinson Printing Company), contains an 
account of the island, its institutions, trade, &c., with a sketch 
of its history, and a variety of miscellaneous information, illus- 
trated by a map. In i897 the exports were £1,994,926, of which 
about two-thirds were products of the island. ‘The imports were, 
with certain deductions, #1,852,587. Asphalt and Angostura 
bitters are among the most notable exports. 





Scnoot-Booxs.—Of school-books we have received in “ Blackie’s 
Latin Series,” edited by R. G. Tyrrell, Litt.D. (Blackie and Son), 
The First Oration of Cicero against Catiline, edited by Cuarles 
Haines Keene, M.A. (1s. 6d.); and from the same publishers 
Macaulay’s Essay on Milton, edited by John Downie, M.A. (23.) 
Macaulay certainly does not show to the best advantage in this 
essay, but there is something in the contention that good use may 
be made of his errors and exaggerations. An appendix gives his 
“ Retractations,” on which a skilful teacher may found some in- 
structive remarks.——French Conversations. By Mdlle. Dehors de 
St. Mandé. Books III.-VI. (Swan Sonnenschein and Co. 1s. 
each.) Practical Lessons in Bookkeeping. By ‘Thomas Challice 
Jackson, B.A. (W. B. Clive. 3s. 6d.)—A volume of the 
“University Tutorial Series.” 





New Epitions AND Reprints.—In the Whit ehall Shakespeare, 
edited by H. Arthur Doubleday, with the assistance of T. Gregory 
Foster and Robert Elson (Constable and Co., 5s.), we have 
Vol. XII., containing “ Antony and Cleopatra,” “ Coriolanus,” and 
“Cymbeline.”——In the “Athenrum Press Series” (Ginn and 
Co., Boston, U.SA.), The Memoirs of Edward Gibbon, with a 
very informing introduction by Professor Oliver F. Emerson ; and 
The Poems of Collins, with Life and Critical Essays by Walter C. 
Bronson, M.A. In the “ Temple Classics ” (J. M. Dent and Co, 
3s. net), Oliver Twist, 2 vols. ——S pinoza: his Life and Philosophy. 
By Sir F. Pollock, Bart. (Duckworth and Co. 83s.) ——Selected Letters 
of Samuel Rutherford. From Dr. Andrew Bonar’s Edition. (Oliphant, 
Anderson, and Ferrier. 1s.)——Rubiiydét of Omar Khuayydm. 
Rendered into English Verse. (Macmillan and Co, 2s. 6d.)—Nine 
years passed between the first edition of 1859 (now a valuable book) 
and the second, four between that and the third, and seven 
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between the third and fourth. Since 1889 it has been reprinted 
thirteen times, and now it rightly takes its place in the “ Golden 
Treasury.” ———Bay Ronald. By May 'Crommelin. (Jarrold and 
Sons. 88: 64.)—The New Science and Art of Arithmetic. By A. 
Sonnenschein and H. A. Nesbitt, M.A. (Swan Sonnenschein and 


Co. 4s. 6d.) 
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is a complete summary of. the important news of the week, 
sanely and brightly written, from a broad British and Imperial 
standpoint. 


LONDON LETTER 


is indispensable to the Politician, the Sportsman, the Lady cf 
Fashion, the Man of the World, and the Paterfawilias. 


LONDON LETTER 


is the best paper to read at home and to send abroad. 


LONDON LETTER 


is the organ of no political party, and the mouthpiece of no 
literary clique. 


LONDON LETTER 


will treat Politics, Literature, the Drama, the Services, the 
Church, and every other topic of publig interest with im 
partiality, with thoroughness, und with good temper. 


LONDON LETTER 


Price Sixpence. Annual Subscription to any part of the 
world, post-tree, 283, 

Vol. I., No. 1, APRIL 14th, 1899. Of all Newsagents and 
Bookstalls, or of the Publisher, London Letter, 


20 AND 21 King WiLtiam Srreet, STRAND, W.C. 
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the Member’s life is Assured until he reaches the age 
agreed upon, and on his reaching that age the whole 
| MR. BROWNING’S SYSTEM 
OF TREATING SHORT SIGHT 
S H O R T | REDUCES IT AND IMPROVES THE VISION. 
MR. JOHN BROWNING, 
| OPHTHALMIO OPTICIAN, 


SIGHT. 


President of the British Optical Association, 

and Acthor of “Our Eyés,” now in its 16th 

Edition, price 1s., 65 STRAND, Lonnon,W.O., 
may be consulted personally free of charze, 





| SCHWEITZER’S 


COCOATINA 


Absolutely pure & full of nourishing & sustaining properties. 
“THE QUEEN has a cup of Schweitzer’s Cocoatina brought 
to her at 7.30a.m.,and two hours later uses the same beverage 

} at the breakfast table.”—Soctety. 


| THECZAR’S PEACEFUL MESSAGE.—* Send immediately 


| toottice of Marshal, Imperial Court, Petersburg Winter Palace, 
COCOA. | twenty half-pound tins Schweitzer’s Cocoatina—Culonel Anit- 


schkoff,”—(TELEGRAM FROM ST. PETERSBURG.) 


Str ANDREW CLARK.—“ Be sure to give your patients 
SCHWEITZER’S COCOATINA,”’ 


DOCTORS TAKE IT! 


The value of BRAGG'S VEGETABLE CHARCOAL 
as a remedy for atfections of the stomach, bowels, and other 
digestive organs is endorsed when eminent physicians, sur- 
geons, &c., use it themselves, and give it to their children. In- 
valuable for indigestion, diarrhea, influenza, enteric fever, &c. 
POWDER, in 2/-, 4/., and 6/- bottles. RISCUITS, in 1/-, 2/-, and 4/- tims. 
LOZENGES, in 1/lg tins. TABLETS, in 1/14 tins. Of ali Chemists, 











INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, GOLD MEDAL AWARDED 


DENT’S WATCHES AND CLOCKS. 


All Watches and Clocks of E. DENT and CO.’3 Manufac- 
ture now bear the annexed Trade-Mark, 
ZDENT NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE sent free on appli- 
TRADE-Mang, cation to 
E. DENT and CO. LTD., 
61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange, Cornhill, London. 


ONLY ADDRFSSES— 





PREMIER 
VINOLIA 
SOAP, 4°: 


FOR DELICATH, SENSITIVE, IRRITABLE SKINS, 


SUTTON’S GRASS SEEDS. 
FOR 
TEMPORARY PASTURE from 12s, per acre. 
PERMANENT PASTURE from 165s. per acre. 


According to the nature of the soil and purpose in view, 
FOR FULL PARTICULARS SEE 


SUTTON’S FARMER’S YEAR-BOOK FOR 1899. 
SUTTON’S SEEDS 


(JENUINE ONLY DIRECT FROM SUTTON anv SONS, READING, 








HAMPTON AND SONS. 


“ The perfect reproductions of fine 

Antique examples of Antique Furniture, Woven 

Furniture, fabrics and Art objects with which its 

Art objects. | pages are enriched, render Hampton and 

i JECESs | sons’ * Book of Examples’ an invaluable 

Fabrics, &c. | work of reference to every Collector and 
| Museum,” 


The Book referred to above may now be had on application to— 


HAMPTON AND SONS, L? 


Decorators, Furnishers, Dealers in Antiques, 
Pall Mall East, frafalgar Square, S.W. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 


ya ees 
Adams (F.), Essays in Modernity, cr 8vo... (Lane) 5,0 
Builey (J. 0.), Studies in Some Famous Letters, cr Svo ...............(Burleigh) 6/0 
Kalck (Captain), Modern European Tactic2, Vol. L., cr 8V0  ........00+- (Sands) 7/6 
Barr (W. M.), Boilers and Furnaces, 8vo............. (Lippincott) 18/0 
Bachan (J.), Grey Weather, cr 8V0_ ........cseese0 sessserereeesed ane) 6/0 
Crockett (8. R.), The Black Douglas, cr 870 .............00.008 «(Smith & Klde:) 6/0 
Doyle (A. Conan), A Duet with an Occa:ional Chorus, cr 8vo ...... (Richards) 6/0 
Farjeon (B. L.), Samuel Boyd of Catchpole Square, cr 8vo ......(Hatchinson) 6/0 
Fisher (S. G.), The True Benjamin Franklin, cr 8vo...... .... (Lippincott) 10/6 
6, 

























Graeme (A.), Romance of the Lady Arbell, Cr 8VO...........cseeceeseesereee (White) 6/0 
H..ntly (H.), Our Code of Honour, cr 80..0........ssssccrseecssesssessseserees (S. Low) 6/0 
Je Breton (Jolin), Unhuly Matrimony, cr 8vo..... ..(Maequeen) 6/0 
Liversidge (J. G.), Engine-Room Practice, cr 8vo.... ws. (C. Griffin) 6/0 
Me'drum (D. 8), Holland and the Hollanders, 8vo (Biackwood) €/0 
Mitchell (Mrs. K, H.), The Devout Pilgrim’s Guide to the Holy Land in the 
Fr OFC OOD | ass cnsssssccoscnvnivccastecesueonceoteye (Church Printing Co.) 5/9 
Moore (F. F.), Well, After All——, Cr 8V0.....0.screcccssssseeceeeeces (Hutchinson) 6/0 
Pred (Mrs. U.), Madame Izan, cr 8vo ... Chatto & Windus) 6/0 
Rus elt (Dora), Her Promise True, cr 8vo .. (Digby & Long) 6/0 
Seorlet city (The), by ** Pot” and ‘* Swears, eee ..(Sand-) 6/0 
fedzwick (Anne D.), The Confounding of Camelia, cr 8vo...... (Heinemann) 6/0 
T: eobald (F. V.), A Text-book of Agricultural Zoology, er 8vo (Blackwood) 8/5 
Wapner (L.), How to Get on the Stage and How to Succeed Tnere (Chatto) 2/6 
Ward (Mrs W.), One Poor Scruple, cr 8V0 ........cccccceseeceeeee eee . (Longmans) 6/0 
White (H. M.), Convicted of Hervism, cr 8vo epheard) 2/6 
Winter (J. 8.), A Summer Jaunt, OF 8v0.......c0.ccccrsssccsses -sososees see . (White) 3/6 
Wigman (A. 'T.), The Constitutional Authority of Bishops in the Catholic 
CONT, RID. si sssesessesstessscosoasnss sotnnnannidelvienianmeiiinies ndsenusen (Longmans) 60 
Young (1. EH.), On Centenarians, 4to...... dab dauthavn bnabuunnencsachssissansesae (Layton) 7/6 








Cheques (and Post-Office Orders 369 Strand) payable to “ John 
Baker.” 


Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR, and Communications 
upon matters of business, should Nor be addressed to the Evitor, but 
to the PuBLISHER, 1 Wellingion Street, Strand, W.C. 





NOTICE.—The INDEX to the SPECTATOR is published half- 
yearly, from January to June, and from July to December, on the 
third Saturday in January and July. Cloth Cases for the Hailj- 
yearly Volumes may be obtained through any Bookseller or Newsagent, 
or from the Office, at 1s. Gd. each. 

The SPECTATOR is on Sale regularly at Messrs. DaMRELL 
anp Upuam’s, 283 Washington Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A.; THE 
IntTeRNATIONAL News Company, 83 and 85 Duane Street, New 
York, U.S.A.; Mxssrs. Brenrano’s, Union Square, New York, 
U.S.A.; Tur Susscription News Company, 47 Dey Street, New 
York, and 77 Clark Street, Chicago, U.S.A.; GALIGNANT’s LIBRARY, 
224 Rue de Rivoli, Paris; Tuz Harotp A. WiLson Company, L1p., 
35 King Street West, Toronto, Canada; THe ANGLO-AMERICAN 
Booxsettina Depét, Cairo and Port Said; GoRDON AND GorcH, 
Melbourne, Sydney, Brisbane, Perth, West Australia ; PricToR AND 
Company, Dunedin; Simpson and WILLIAMS, Christchurch ; 
H. Battire anp Company, Wellington, NZ.; R. SpPreck ey, 
Auckland ; W. C. Riagy, Adelaide ; and GorDON AND GoTcH, 
Cape Town,—where single Copies can be obtained, and Subscriptions 





are received. 








Cerms of Subscription, 


PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 


; Half- eh 

Including postage to any part of the United Yearly. Yearly, Quarterly. 

FE SEMDIN  o05cavessectasensssncs<sscbosvenesssebionenstyse Pl 8 Bic 014 3.....0 7 2 
Including postage to any of the Australasian 
Colonies, America, France, Germany, India, 

SRI Ds sos cine soa unseen thasecceconvntoveragnaususaeen 110 6.....015 $..... 078 





Scale of Charges for Advertisements. 


OvuTsIpE Pace (when available), TWELVE GUINEAS, 





RW vcennvancvnnccnncscosepsacccenesea £1010 0] Narrow Column 0 

Tial!-Page . ase 5 5 ©} Malf-Column ...... 0 

Quurter-Page .... 212 6 | Quarter-Column 6 
ComPANIES, 

Datside Pame.cs<ccccsscsvcsscsccssns £14 14 0O| Inside Page ..... piniknciananaeaiies £1212 0 


Five lines (45 words) and under in broad column (half-width), 5s.; and 1s.a 
line for every additional line (containing on an average twelve words) 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s. an inch. 

Broad column, half-width of page, 10s. an inch, 

Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 14s, an inch, 
Broad column following ‘‘ Publications of the Week,” 13s. an inch 
Displayed Advertisements according to space. 


READING-CASES FOR THE 
“SPECTATOR,” 


To hold Six Numbers, price 2s. each. 





Terms: net. 





CASES FOR BINDING 


Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each. 


May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, 
Cr at the Office, 1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 





eT 


JOHN'S FOUNDATION SCHOOL, LEATHER. 
¢ EXAMINATION for TWO NON FOUND 
An EX I N for IN = ATION SO 
reducing the fees to 40 guineas per annum, willbe HWLD on APHID Ser SaIes, 
Candidates must be under 14 years of age, and may be either sons of cleroy. 
men or of laymen. erey- 
For all particulars, apply to the HEAD-MASTER. 
Sons of laymen are now received as Non-Foundationers, 
The NEXT THKM will BEGIN on APRIL 26th, 


H E LD HY s§ S C H O 
CAMBRIDGR. ° L , 
NONCONFORMIST AND EVANGKLIOAL PUBLIC SOHOOL. 
sUMMER TERM COMMENCES FRIDAY, APRIL 287x 
Particulars on application to the HEAD-MASIER, 


UDOR HALL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
FOREST HILL, LONDON, 8.K. , 
Principal, Mrs. HAMILTON (Girton College, Cambridge). The Teaching 











Staff includes :— Professor Seeley, F.R S8.; Professor Hales, M.A.; H 
Fsq., M.A.; W. Rippmann, Esy., MA.; Siznor Garcia; Mecelenr Pent: 
’ 


Monsieur Larpent, .-és-Lettres; Herr Loman; Herr Paul Stoeving: 
visiting Professors, Seven Resident Mistresses. Large Gynessian dene 
Field, ‘fennis, Swimming, and Riding.—Prospectus on application, slic 


(PHE ROYAL NAVAL SCHOOL, ELTHAM, KENT 
(Incerperated 1840).—PUBLIC SCHOOL LIFE and EDUGATIN, with 
svecial classes for candidates for the NAVY and ARMY. Honours gained ; 
December: Open Clrssical Scholarship, Worcester College, Oxford: ps 
Classical Exhibition, Worcester College, Oxford; 6th in to Saudhurst ; 40th i 
Sandhurst; 16th on to the *‘Brit»nnia.” EXAMINATION for ENTRANCR 
SUHOLSRSHIPS BRGINS APRIL 6th.—Apply to the Rev. the Hap. 
MASTER or SEURETARY, 32 sackville Street, W. 


A NCASTER HOUSE, BEX HILL-ON-SBA, SUSSEX — 
LAX The Rev. F. R. BURROWS, M.A., is MOVING this PREPARATORY 
SCHOOL at FASTER from Charles Road, St. Leonards, to premises built for 
him at BEXHILL.— Prospectus from R. J. BKEVOR, M.A., 8 Lancaster Pac, 
Sirand, Loudon. . 


{ETTLE, YORKSHIRE.—“OVERDALE” SCHOOL 


for GIRLS. Healthy, bracing situation, Head-Mistress, Mis 
PICKARD (Class Trip.), Newnham Col., Camb, Highest reforences. si eas 


ST. GEORGE'S TRAINING COLLEGE, EDINBURGH 
K for LADIES who intend to become : 
TEACHERS in SECONDARY or HIGH SCHOOLS, or 
GOVERNESSES in PRIVATK FAMILIES —Report, prospectus, &¢,, from 

Miss WALKER, Principal, 3 Melville Street, Edinburgh, : 


NOUTH COAST, SUSSEX.— CLIFTON HOUSE 
SCHOOL, EAST8OU RNB.—Head- Master, J. WINDER, M.A.~BOYs are 
vxEPaRED for the Army aud University Entrance Kxaminations, and for the 
Professional Preliminary Examinations, The JUNIOR CLASSES are tested at 
the Cambri¢ge University Local Esaminations, There is a Preparatory 
Department for Young Boys. 


\T. FELIX SCHOOL, SOUTHWOLD (late the Aldeburgh 
hI Sehool).—Head- Mistress, Miss M. I. GARDINER, Nat. Se. Tripos 
Cambridge. References: Miss H. Gtadstone, Mra, H. Sidgwick, Arthur 
Sidgwick, Esq., the Bishop of Southampton. 


(T. HELENS, CLIFTON, BRISTOL.—SCHOOL for the 

DANGHTERS of GENTLEMEN, Principals, Miss WINGATE (Girton 

Coilege, Cambridge) and Miss POTTER; assisted by a thoroughly efficient statf 
of Profe-sors and Resident Mistresses.— Prospectus on applicatiun. 


HERBORNE SCHOOL SCHOLARSHIPS. — An 
EXaMINATION for EIGHT or more SCHOLARSHIPS, varying in value 

trom £50 to £21, will begin on JULY 6th. Candidates must be under 1400 
June z4th.—Further information from Head-Master, Rev. F. B. WESTCOTI, 


Suerborne School, Dorset. 


N AYFIELD, OLD SOUTHGATE, MIDDLESEX.— 
































Miss BOYER BROWN’S HOME SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of 
CUUNTKY GENTLEMEN and other girls of good social position. Large 
country house and grounds. Best London Masters. 


if pELICATE, BACKWARD, and JUNIOR BOYS— 
Carefai indiv dual attention and encouragement; thorough preparation 
for Public Schoo's and Royal Novy; school premises in a heaitby aud pleasant 
situation, on high ground; ercket, tennis, football, cycling. Moderate fees.— 
Head-Muster, HUGH LUPLON, Ksq , Melbourn School, near Royston, Herts, 











EDDON COURT. ROSSLYN HILL, HAMPSTEAD, 

N.W.—PREPaRATORY for PUBLIC SCHOOLS only. House speciatly 

built for this School, electric light, own grounds, individual attention to health 

and work of Boys. References to Parents of Bovs passed into Public Schools, 

leading London Physicians, &¢.—Head-Master, H. FRAMPTON STALLARD, 
M.A. Uxon. 


HP ot OD 8S Cc H OO L. 
: ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS. 
Seven varying in value from £30 to £20, will be COMPETED for on 
JULY 5th to 7th. 
Particulars from HEAD-MASTER. 


ELSTED SCHOOL.—ELECTION on JUNE 24th to 
EIGHT SCHOLARSHIPS (three of £50, three of £30, two of £20 per 
wunum). Tution and Boarding Fees, from whch the value is deducted, £62. 
Examination in Loudon and at Felsted, June 2uch—22nd, Candidates must be 
between 12 and 15 on July lst.—For further particulars, apply, Rev. HEAD- 
MasTER, Felsied, Essex. 


h ALVERN COLLEGE.—SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINA- 


TION, JULY 12th, 13th,and ith. Two of £87 (one of them £99 the first 
year), Five of £50, Eight of £30 per annum. 











Council Nominations of £12 per 
annum may be awarded to boys who do well, but fail to obtain Scholarships.— 


For particulars, apply to the HEAD-MASTER or Secretary. 


OURNEMOUTH—WINTON GRANGE, KNYVETON 
ROAD.—E. WYNDHAM PENRUDDOCKE, M.A., F.G.S. (Mathematical 
Honourman of Clare Coll., Camb.), RECEIVES a limited number of PUPILS pre- 
paring for University, Professional Preliminary, or Competitive Examinations. The 
teaching of French and German receives special attention.—List of successes, 
terms, and references on application. 
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/ he COLONIAL COLLEGE AND TRAINING 
F 


ARMS, LIMITED. 


HOLLESLEY BAY, SUFFOLK. . 
PREPARATION for and INTRODUCTION to COLONIAL LIFE, &c. 





ation from the DIRECTOR at above address, or from 11 Pall 
Wea SW. (opposite the Athenzum Olub), ‘ 





cs 
DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS (Limited), 
E BIRMINGHAM. 
ESTABLISHKD 1876, 

Head-Mistress ... ‘a “a ... Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG 
(Girton College, Cambridge; Medisval and Modern Languages Tripos; for 
three years Student of Languages and Continental Methods of 

. Teaching in Germany and France). 


BOARDING HOUSK— 
THORNE HILL, AUGUSTUS RUAD, EDGBASTON, 





electric light; large garden. Sanitary arraugements certi- 
ficd by J. E. Wilcox, Eeq., A.M.I.C.E. 


Miss WEL?S8. 


Pleasant situation ; 


House-Mistress ... aa eee te 





Resident ... eve ee oon eco Mires 8. RK. WELLS, B.A. 

Assistant House-Mistress on Miss K. CHAMBERS, M.A. 

NIVERSITY COLLEGE SCHOOL, 
GOWER STREKT, W.O. 


Head-Master—J. LEWIS PATON, M.A., late Fellow of St. Jo! .n’s College, 


Oambridye. 
SUMMER TERM COMMUNCES MONDAY, APRIL 17a. 

The Schoo! is carried on in strict accordance with the principles land down by 
the Founders of University Colege, aud is organised as a first-grade modern 
and classical school, f 

EXAMINATIONS for FOUR ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS will be HELD 

p JUNK 20th. 
: For Prospectus apply at the Office, Gower Street, W.0, 
J. M. HORSBURGH, M.A., Secretary. 





HRIST CHURCH, OXFORD, CATHEDRAL SCHOOL. 

—Preparstory’ or Navy and Pabhtic Schools; SIXTHEN MUSICAU 

8 HOLARSH'PS (£50 to £30); sons of ventlemen; special'y su t- 1 to Unloniais ; 
tive vacancies for private pupils.—Rev. J. U. SWINSLEAD, Head-Mast-r. 


ONTAUBAN, ST. ANNES-ON-SEA, LANCS.— 
al HIGH-CLASS PREPARATORY SCHOOL for BOYS from 7 years. 
Tnorough groundins for Public Scrools, Boys from India and the Cvlonies 
received, Delightful climate; home comfoits; careful training; periect 
sanitation.—PRKINOLPALS, 


AUSANNE.—ENGLISH BOARDING HOUSE for 


LADIES only. Good position; excellent cuisiue; bathrooms (hb. and c.); 
sauitation pertect. Terms, ds. per day.x—Address, 4 Avenue du Closelet. 


URHAM SCHVOL.—An EXAMINATION for KING’S 

SCHOLARSHIPS varying in value from £70 to £20 wii KEGIN on 

MAY 30th, Boys can also bs examined in Loncon.—Further ivtory a‘ion from 

tne SEURETAKY, or from the Head-Master (the Rev. W. HOSHUUSS, 
M.A,), the Schuol-House, Durham. 


MORQUAY.—APSLEY HOUSE. 
HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL for DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN. 
Exiensive ground:; Jarge hali »ud gymnasium. 
References to parents of pupils in Envlani and abroad, 
Head-Mistress, Mrs. C. W¥YNDHAM KOBINSON. 

















HE CHILTERNS (WENDOVER, BUCKS.)—The Rev. 
A O. BE. ROBERTS, M.A. (St. John’s Coil., Oxon), atsisted by qualified 
Ma ters, RECEIVES TWENTY BOYS (7—14 years) to prepare for Public 
Schools and Koyal Navy. Grounds 2¢ acres, gymuasium, bathing, &.; bi aatiful 
and healthy situation; 35 miles trom London. Luclusivs fees £30 aterm. Two 


Choral Scholarships £50 per annum. 

\ ESTGATE-ON-SEA.—The BRIARY.—H. NAPIER 
KINGUON, M.4., Old Marlburian and Cantab (Scholar), Joint author 

of “Gradatim,” & , Head-Master Dorchester Grammar School from 1883-1-93, 

PREPARES BOYS for Public Schools and Koyal Navy. House specialiy 


designed, Good cricket field. 

| ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY.— SCHOLAR. 
: SHIPS, — ‘Twelve S:holarships (£55-£10) in JULY Open to Boys 
juuug NEXT TERM, MAY Sth. ‘thirteen Open Scholarships and Exhibi- 
tions gained at the Universities since Noveuwbur, 1837. ARMY CLASS free; 
snecesees last Julv and January. Valuable leaviug Exhibitions. JONION 
SCHOOL (8-13), Excellent health rec rd,—Head-Master, Rev. A. J. GALPIN, 
M.A, late House-Master at Marlborough. 


ITTLE APPLEY, RYDE.—PREPARATORY for the 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS and H.M.8. ‘BRITANNIA”’ Jn own grounds of 
feven acres, on hilis overlooking Solent; modern sanitation and appvintmeuts, 
Gymnasiuw, workshops, dry playground, savatorium. Scho arship and Naval 
Classes, Sea bathing. References to parents of past and present pupils.—C, J. 
PUGH, M.A, Cantab, and R. W. PHILPOTT, M.A. Cantab, 


\HELTENHAM COLLEGE.—The ANNUAL EXAMI- 
NATION for SOHOLARSHIPS wili be HELD on JUNE 6th, 7th, ana 8th. 
‘en Open Scholarships at least, of value ranging between £-0 and £20 per 
aunum, will be awarded; also one Scholarship of £35 per annum tenable fir 
three years for Sons ot old Cheltonisns only. Also Scholarships confined to 
Cantiaa’es for Army and Navy Kxaminationa, Cuief subjects: Siassis aud 
Mathematics, Candidates must be under 15.—Apply to the BURSAR, the 
College, Cheltenham. 


ANDWICH (KENT).—Sir ROGER MANWOOD’S 
GRAMMAR SOHUOL. Founded 1563. Sound Classical ant Commercial 
houcation, Boarding Fres, 50 uvineas per annum. Sc ence a speciality.—Illius- 
trated Prospectus, &., on applica:ion tv Head-Master, K, H. BLAKKNEY, M.A, 
(Westminster and Trin. Coll., Cambridge). 




















OURNEMOUTH.—GORSE CLIFF, BOSCOMBE 
_ CHINE.—SCHOOL for BOYS from 6 to 14. Boys prepared for the 
Poblic Schools. House stands high on Oliff. South aspect: overlooks ‘sea. 


OYAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 
: CIRENCESTER, 
For Land-Owners, Land-Agents, Surveyors, Farmers, intending Colonists, &. 


Patron— 
H.R.H. The PRINCE of WALES, E.G. 
PRESIDENT— 
His Grace the DUKE of RICHMOND and GORDON, K.G, 
CoMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT— 
The Right Hon. the EARL of DUCIE (Chairman). 
Colonel Sir NIGKL KINGSCOTE, K.O.B. (Vice-Chairman). 
PRINCIPAL— 
The Rev. JOHN B. M‘CLELLAN, M.A, 
Hon. Member of Surveyors’ —— ae late Fellow of Trinity College, 
ambridge, 
For Prospectus of College, Farm and Dairy, Courses of Instruction, Scholare 
ships, Diplomas, &e., apply to the PRINCIPAL. 
NEXT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, May 23rd, 1899, 





ARIS.—The Comforts of an English and American 

Howe, combined with the advantage of studying Music, Art, and Languages 
uncer qualified Parisian teacuers, are offered to atew YOUNG LADIKS, in the 
bess part of the city near l’Arc de Triomphe and Bois de Boulvgne). Very careful 
snpervision given, and lessons from the most eminent Professors arranged for. 
Exc :l'evt and easy fac-lities are afforded of acquiring pure aud correct frenca, 
wiich is the language in daily use thronghous the house. References aud 
prospectus on application.—Miss HAYES, 46 Rue Hamelin, Paris. 





OYAL INDIAN ENGINEERING COLLEGE, 
COOPERS HILL, STAINES.—The Course of Study is arranged to fit an 
kryineer for Kmployment in Europe, India, and the Colonies, About FORTY 
STUDENTS wil bs admitted in September, 1899. The Secretsry of State will offer 
them for Competition Twelve Appointments as Assistant Engineers in the Pablic 
Works I epartment, and Three Appointments as Assistant Superintend«nts in the 
Telegraph Dept., one in the Accounts Branch, P.W.D , and onein the Traffic Dept., 
Indian State Railways.—For particulars apply to SECRETARY at the College. 





UNNYDOWN, GUILDFORD, 
FORMERLY PIXHOLME, DORKING. 

BOYS are PREPARED for the Entra»ce and Scholarship Examinations of 
the Publie Schools. Ths hou-e is situxted on the southern slope of the Hog’s 
Back, #t an elevation of 469 ft., in 8 acres of ground, 

Principals—Miss BRAHAM and Mr. aud Mrs. E. R. BREAKWELL. 





ADLEY COLLEGE.—TEN SCHOLARSHIPS and 

) KXHIBUTIONS varying from £80 to £20 in value will be OFFERED for 
COMPELITION on WEONE-DAY, July 19¢h, to 21st. One Scholarship and One 
Exhibition wiil be offered in the tirst instance for Boys intended for the ARMY 
CLASS.—Apply to the WARDEN, Rasl-y College, Abingdon, 





LDENHAM SCHOOL, ELSTREE —FOUR JUNIOR 

a PLATT SCHOLARSHIPS of the value of £30 for three years, and 

VnnEE HOUSE SCHOLARSHIPS of the value of £20, will be COMPETED 

for on MAY 2nd. Open to Boys under 15,—For further information, apply to 
Rev. J. KENNEDY, Head- Master. 





HE HARROWDEN SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
HENDON HALU, MIDDLESEX. 

Miss BARTLETT begs to annonnce the REMOVAL of the School from Great 

Harrowden Hall, Northants, to the above address.—Prospectus on application 


to the SECRHLARY., 

fT EREFORD SCHOOL.— FOUR SCHOLARSHIPS 
covering tuition fees; TW.) ENTRANCE HOUSE SCHOLARSHIPS 

tenable with or without Tui ion Scholarships and wortu £20 a year. Kxamina- 

tion JUNE 6th and 7th, 1899. The annual value of the Scholarships tenable by 

Herefordians at the Universities is £700.—Puarticulars of HEAD-MASTER. 








ST: GEORGE’S SCHOOL, HARPENDEN, HERTS. 


Head-Moster: Rev. R. H. W)X, M.A. 
A School for 100 Boarders 25 miles from 1.0: don iuasplendid sitvation, Large 
buildings and grounds, Bracing wir. Boys over 14, £60; under, £50. 


N ONMOUTH HIGH SCHOOL.—Rich Foundation; best 

modern boarding arrangements. Excellent new buildings cost £20,000, 
Beautiful and heathy situation. south aspect. Good playgrounds. 
resident staff of Enzlish aud Foreign Mistresses. “cholarships. 
under the immediate care of the Head-Mistres:, Miss LUCKKS. 


{EAFIELD PREPARATORY SCHOOL, LYTHAM, 


LANCS (facing the s-u).—Situation perfect ; every modern comfort and 
appliances, Inaividual attention, The tucrough ground ny of the Seafield Boys 
is known at all the Jar.e Public Schools. Indian Pupils ree iv 4 in full charge, 
Hundreds of references.—Principal, J. 8. SUATER, M.A., LL.D., F.R.A.S. 


Strong 
Boarders 











ALDHEIM, BERNE.—Highly recommended HOME- 
SCHOOL for Jimited number of GIRLS. Special advantages for study 

of Languages, Music, avd Art. Visuing Professors; University Lectures, 
Bracing climate; beautiful situation, and large ground:. References kindy 
permitted to Mrs. W. P. Dickins, Cherington House, Shipston-on-Stour, and 
other ladies.—For Prospectus, apply to Miles, HEISS. 











4 RANCE.—EDUCATIONAL HOME for Five or Six 
GIKLS in house of English iady. Great advantages for lavgaages, music, 
puin'ing; home Jite and every care aud comfort, Terms for Pen-iou ano French 
Tusti uction, 10 yuinea: monthly. Unexceptionable references given and required. 
—Adaress, Mr. BEEVOK, 8 Lancaster Piace, Strand. 


Ny ADAME AUBERT INTRODUCES ENGLISH and 

FOREIGN KESIDENDT and DALLY GOVERNiSSES, VI-ITING 
teavHWhsS, COM’ANIONS for HOME and aBRUsD.  Frospectn-es of 
FINISHING and PKtPAKaTORY SCHOOLS forwarded gra‘is to Parents 
and Guaruians. HOLIDAY Engagements required.—141 Regeut Street, W. 














~{ YDENHAM.—CANTAB, good Classical Hononrs, having 
) taken over Prep. Schoolnesr Crystal Pal:ce, is PREPARED to KE: EIVE 
GENTL+MEN’S SONs as BOARDERS. Individual atrention; thorouga 
grounding, French on Gouin Sy-tem. Curpenter’s Shop, Drilling, Cricket, &c.— 
For Prospectus, 4c., apply J. A. FOSTER, M.A., West Hill school, &) dentum. 





RIVATE TUITION NEAR LONDON.—D. F. 
NEVILL, M.A. (Exhibitioner), and D, D. BRAHAM, B.A. (Scholar), 
both of New C llege, Oxford, RKOEIVE RESIDENL PUPILS to prepare for 





60, $9 


o's 


Playground and field for games: thr-e re-ident masters and governess. 
and 100 guineas,—Mre, JaMtis MACDONELL, 





University, Army, Cooper’s Hill, and other Entrance Exawminations.—Address, 
The Hurst, Mottingh»m, Kent. 





! 
i 
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WELSH INTERMEDIATE EDUCATION ACT, 189. 


ENTRAL WELSH BOARD 
FOR INTERMEDIATE EDUCATION. 


APPOINTMENT OF EXAMINERS. 
The Executive Committee of the Central Welsh Board will shortly proceed 
to make the following appointments, namely :—~ 
1, ONE EXAMINER IN FRENCH. 
2. EIGHT ORAL EXAMINERS 1N FRENCH, LATIN, GERMAN, 
sonan” AND 1HE GENERAL SUBJECTS OF THE LOWER 

Full particulars as to duties, remuneration, &c., may be obtained from the 
Office, Persons requiring these particulars should mention the ** French 
Eaaminerehbip,’’ or the ‘Oral Examinership,” as the case may be. 

Apvlications for the appointments should be accompanied by a statement of 
onatificstions and experience, together with a copy of not more than three 
te timonial-, and should reach the undersigned not jater than APRIL 5th, 1899. 

Certral Welsh Board Offices, OWEN OWEN, 

Card.ff, March 18th, 1899. Chief Inspector. 





FTNIVERSITY COLLEGE of SOUTH WALES and 
MON MUUTHSHIRE, 


(A CONSTITUENT COLLEGE of tho UNIVERSITY of WALES.) 


The Council INVITES APPLIOATIONS for the PROFESSORSHIP of 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE and LITKKATURE. Applications-and testimonials 
shouid be sent on or before TUOKSDAY, April 25th, 1599, to the undersigned, 
frow wbom farther particulars may be obtuined, 

Uuiversity College, Cardiff, J. AUSTIN JENKINS, B.A., 

February 16th, 1899, Secretary and Registrar. 





NIVERSITY COLLEGE of SOUTH WALES and 
MONMOUTHSHIRE. 


(A CONSTITUENT COLLEGE of the UNIVERSITY of WALES.) 


The COUNCIL INVITES APPLICATIONS for a LECTURESHIP in POLITI- 
CAL SCIENCE, teuvuble for three years ata salary of £150. Tho Leccurer will 
also be required to give assistance in the Department of Philosophy. 

Applications and testimonials should be sent on or TUESDAY, April 25th, 
1899, to the undersigned, from whom further particalars may he obtained. 

University College, Carailf, J. AUSTIN JENKINS, B.A., 

March 2nd, 1899. Secretary and Registrar. 








VICTORIA UNIVERSITY. 
UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LIVERPOOL. 

ALL OF RESIDENCE FOR WOMEN STUDENTS. 

Fees £10 to 455 a Session of three Terms. ‘T'wo Exhibitions of £10 

a year are offered. At University College women can obtain B.A, M.A., B.Sc., 

M.Sc. Degrees. Laboratories are open to them, #]so the School of Architecture 

and Applied Art. NEXT SESSION COMMENCES IN OCTOBER. — For 

particulars, apply to the SdCRETARY, Hall ot Residence for Women Students, 
163 Edge Lane, Liverpool. 


7 &@2,:3 Ss © ef 0: Och: 


‘tne EXAMINATION for SCHOLARSHIPS will BEGIN TUESDAY, 


ay 30th. 
Particulars may be obtained of HEAD-MASTER. 





OUTH BELGRAVIA PREPARATORY SCHOOL for 
\ SONS of GENTLEMEN, 38 GLOUOESTER STRKRET, S.W.—Con- 
ducted by Mrs. SUTTON. Thorongh preparation for the Public Schools. 
Kindergarten and Transition Classes for children under 8, Drilling, gymnastics, 
LENT TERM BEGAN TUESDAY, January 17th. 


PSOM COLLEGE.—FIVE ENTRANCE SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS of £30 exch in JULY next, and FIVE givenin the School. Many 
Veluable Scholarships on leaving to the Hospitals and Universities. NEW 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL for YOUNG BOYS. Special Navy Class.—Apply 
the BURSAR. 


T. MARGARET'S SCHOOL for GIRLS, POLMONT, 
% STIRLINGSHIRE, 
tHead-Mistress, Miss DANIEL (late a Resident. Lecturer, Girton College, 
Cambridge).— Four particulars, apply to the SECRETARY. 


QT. LEONARDS.—“CRANTOCK,” 59 WARRIOR 
kK) SQUAKE.—First-class ROARD and RESIDENCE.—Newly furnished ; sea 
view, «excellent cuisine: billiard-room. Sanitary certificatee—Mr. and Mrs, 
SIDNEY P. PUTTER. 




















\ TESTMINSTER SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION will 

; be HELD on JOLY Ich, 12th, end 13th to fill up not less than FIF. 
TREN SUHOLARSHIPS and TWO KXHLG6ITIONS.—For particulars apply by 
letter to the HEAD-MASTER, 19 Deans Yard, Westminster, 


RIVATE TUITION in a CLERGYMAN’S FAMILY 

in the COUNTRY for asmall and select number of YOUNG GENTLtE- 
MEN. Picturesque and most healthy situation within 10 miles of the sea, 
Good rooms and grounds ; golt links handy. #xperienced with backward boys, 





—— 


GREENING AND CO.’S LIS7, 


JUST OUT.—At all Booksellers’ and Libraries, 


THE SWORD OF FATE: a Powerful Novel, 


By Henry Herman, Author of 
Fortune,” &c.,joint Author of “The Silver King,” Clandian,’’&o, Orown 


cloth, 33. 6d. 


“* Dramatic and thrilling from bozioning to end.’— Weekly Dispatch; 
THIRD EDITION IN THE PRESs, 


THE HYPOCRITE: a Modern Realistic Novel 


ot Oxford ard Lendon Life. Orown 8vo, art cloth, 2s. 64, 


SEOOND EDITION NOW READY. 


**The book is clever and original, very brilliant, very forcible, very tad..,.J 
is perfect in its way, in style clear, sharp, and forcible, the dialogue epigrs ‘ 
matic aud sparkling .....Enough has been suid to show that ‘The Hypocrite’ riod 
striking avd powerful piece of work, and that its author has established ‘hi 
claim to be cousidered a writer of originality aud brilliance.”—Daily Telegraph. 
*,” TO THE PUBLIC.—“The Hypocrite” has- heen “boycotted” by Moss 
Mudie as being “ uofit to circulate in their libraries.” It has been praised 
by the Press as being a powerful sermon, and a moral book, me 


THE LADY OF THE LEOPARD: a Powerfy 


and Fascinating Story of Animal Magnetism. By Cas. L, Ering, Author 
of “The Devil in a Domino,” Crown 8vo, art cloth, 3s. 6d, 


A TRIP TO PARADOXIA, and other Humours 


‘*One Traveller Re'urns,” Scarlet 
8r0, 





of tbe Hour. Being Contemporary Pictures of Social Fact and Polit 
Fiction. By T. H. 8. Escort, Author of ‘ Personal Forces of the Period.” 
&c. Crown 8vo, art cloth, gilt top, 53. net. 5 


THE RESURRECTION OF HIS GRACE: 


a New and Original Soorting Novel. By CampBELL RakE-Browy, Author of 


** Kissing Cap’s Hace.” Crown 8vo, art clota, Zs, 6d, 
URTH EDITION NOW READY, 


DAN LENO, HYS BOOKE. Written by 


Himseir. Lbustrated by 8S. H. Sime, Frauk Chesworth, W. §, Rogers 
Alfred Bryan, aud Dan Leno, Orown vo, art cloth, gilt edges, 2s. ‘The 
Fourth Edition contains an ‘appreciation’ of Dan Leno written by 


Clement Scntt. 


“One langh from start to finisb.”—Lloyd’s, 


“ Bowbsbells of fun.’’—Sc tsman, 


** Full of exuberaut harmless fun.”—G'obe, 


SEVEN NIGHTS WITH SATAN : a Powerful 


Nove!. By J. L. Owen, Author of * The Great Jekyll Diamond,” &c, Crows 


8vo, cloth, 3s. 64. 


“A very cleser study of degeneration.”—Truth. 

**We have real tne hook from start to fiaish. with unflagging interest, an in. 
terest, by the wav, which derives nothing from ‘ spice,’ for 1 bouzh its title may 
be suggestive of Zol usin, there is not a single passage which is open to objection, 
The literary style is good.” —St, James's Gazette. 





Complete Catalogue on application. 





London: GREENING and CO., 
20 CECIL COURT, CHARING CRO3S ROAD. 





MUDIE’S LIBRARY, 


FOR THE CIRCULATION AND SALE 
OF ALL THE BEST ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, 
ITALIAN, SPANISH, AND RUSSIAN BOOKS. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from | 


One Guinea per annum. 
LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for 
woekly exchange of nooks at the bonses 
of Subseribers) from TWO GUINEAS 
per annum. 


Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms, 


Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post-fres, 


now offered at 
GREATLY REDUCED PRICES 
A New Clearance List (100 Pages) sent gratis and post-free to any Address, 
The List contains POPULAR WORKS in TRAVEL, SPORT, HISTORY, 
BIOGRAPHY, SCIENCH, and FICTION ; also NEW and SURPLUS COPIES 
of FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, and SPANISH BOOKS. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY, Limited, 30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET; 
241 Brompton Road, S.W ; 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C., LONDON. 
And at Barton Arcade, Manchester. 





COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS 
from Two Guineas per annum. 


N.B.—Two or Tbree Friends ‘may 
UNIT® IN ONE SUBSCRIPTION, 
and thus Icssen the Cost of Oarriage. 





Wife some years’ hospital experieney. Keferences anc printed list of 
—For terus and references, address, VIOAR, Bekesbourne Vicarage, near 
Canterbury. 





UITION in FRANCE.—M. DE FELICE, ex-Professor 

of the University of Franve, has VACANCIES in his PRIVATE HOUSE 

for ONE or }WO YOUNG KNGLISHMEN desirons of pursuing their studics 

abrond, Highest 1eferences.x—Address, 2 Avenue St. Maur, Lille, France; or 
k, J. BEEVO«, M.A., 8 Lancaster Place, Strand. 


O INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in all 

parts RECEIVING RESIDENT-PATIENTS sent gratis with full 
articulars. Schools also recommended.—MKDICAL, &c., ASSOCIATION, 
td., 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. ‘Telegraphic Address, ‘ Triform, 
Lendon.” ‘Telepnone No, 1854 (Gerrard). 








DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of schools (for boys or Girls) and ‘lutorsa for all Examinations at 
Home or Abroad.—A Statewent of Rcquirements ehould be sent to the Manager, 
R. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 8 Lancaeter Place, Strand, London, W.C, 





JHE SWAN FOUNTAIN PEN. 


Made in Three Sizes at— 
10s. 6d., 16s. 6d., & 25s., up to 18 guincas, post-free. 
Not until you write with a “SWAN”? will you realise how inestimable 
is its value. 
The most prolific writers of to-day pronounce it a perfect pen. 


It adds immeasurably to celerity and comfort in writing. Of a'l pons most famous 





Illustrated Catalogue post-free on application to 


MABIE, TODD, and BARD, 
93 CHEAPSIDE, E.C., 


954 Recent §TREKT, W., LONDON; & 3 Excuasce STREET, MANCHESTEB. 
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BOOKS OF INTEREST. 


An Important Addition to the Study of Bird Life by a Well-known Writer, 
Illustrated in the Best Sty!e and Printed on Suverfine Paper. 


ONDERS OF THE BIRD WORLD. By 


WDLBR SHARPF. With numercus Illustrations by A. T. Elwes. 

Reaafll printed on Superfine Paper. Uniform with ** Sweetheart 

Travellers,” “Grimm’s Fairy Tales,” &o. Large crown 8vo, cloth boars, 6s, 

“One of the most delightful and fascinating books that ever delighted a bird-loving 

yeader.”—DalLy News. 

“Dy, Sharpe is us learned as man need wish to be, and as entertaining as the 
most brilliant of conversationalists.”"—COUNTRY Lire. 


OVERLOOKED: a Tale of North Devon. By 

Bessy Hawker. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 3s, 6d. 

« Everything inthis tale is graceful, and the tone and influence of this story are fur 
above the common,” — GUARDIAN. 

“ Avery successful bit of work,”’—BOOKMAN. 


MARY GIFFORD, M.B. By L. T. Means, 


Author of “A Privcess of the Gutter,” ‘ Under the Dragon Throne,” &c, 
Crown 8+0, cloth boards, 6s. 
“ Mrs. Meade’s story shows us plainly what avaluable possession knowledge is in 
the case of a courageous woman who is not afraid to take her life into her hands und 
to use it for the good of her fellows. It also shows in the person of Elsie Tomlinson 
how neuratic disease cun be cured by self-forgetfulness in the service of humanity. 
The etory ts inspiring and full of interest.” —YoRKSHIRE HERALD, 
A New Novel by the Author of * Three Girls in a Flat.” 


A HAUNTED TOWN. By Eruet F. Hepp te. 
Illustrated by Gordon Browse. Crown 8vo, fancy cloth hoards, 6s, 

“ The author of ‘ Three Girls ina Flat’ has given us the right to expect good work 
from her, and has justified expectation, The characters in the tale are all alive, 
each is individual, none are overdrawn ; one, Aunt Petronella, has come to stuy with 
erery reader. We do not remember any figure in fiction so touching since Mrs. 
Clifford's Aunt Anne.”’—WoORLD. 

“4 simple story charmingly told.” —PUNCH. 


STORIES FROM THE FAERIE QUEENE. 


By Mary Macieop. With Introduction by Professor Hates. Drawings 
by A. G. Walker, Sculptor. Large crown 8vo, art linen boards, gilt top, 6-. 


“ Without exception the most admirable book of the kind which we have seen. The 
tales themselves from Spenser's inimitable allegory are daintily and vividly told, and 
the glamour of the old romance rests on each picturesque passing page...... The book 
is beautifully produced, and ought to satisfy the most fastidious and exacting tuste,”” 

—Lrgps Mrrcury, 


WELLS GARDNER, DARTON, and CO., 
3 PATERNOSTER BUILDINGS, LONDON. 


ASSISTANCE WANTED. 


The under-mentioned Cases, for which it has not been found 
possible to raise the necessary help from other sources, are 
RECOMMENDED by the CHARITY ORGANISATION 
SOCIETY. Contributions towards their assistance will be 
gladly received by C. S. Loch, Secretary, 15 Backingham 
Street, Adelphi, W.C. :— 


12 433,— £5 4s. is needed to comptete an allowance to an old couple, aged 78 
ani 80. The old mau, by trade a carpenter, worked up to recent years; he and 
bis wife then lived on his savings, which are now exhausted. ‘he man was a 
mowber of his club, from which the rest of the allowance is made up. 











16,863.—£5 17s. is asked for to continne an sllowance to a widow, aved 74. She 
is partially blind, and in dclicate healib, Friends and relations he!p to the 
exteut of Ss. 2d. a week. 





18,177,—An Eastern Committee ask tor help to continue a pension of 6s. 6d. 
aweek to a very respectable widow, aged 74. Hus been a smail shopkeeper, 
Relations and clergy help. £4 11s, is required. 





16,912.—£8 14s. is asked for to keep a widow, aged 77, for six morths longer in 
alluome, She was formerly attendant in !adies’ waiting rooms, and had savings, 
but now suffers from cancer, aud cannot work, <A lady gives he'p, 


17,264.—£5 48, is asked for the support of an elderly widow, formerly a school- 
mistress. She is deformed and crippled by rheumati:m, Friends are helping. 


18,£94.—An East-End Committee wish to raise the sum of £4 2s. 4d. for an old 
woman of 74. She is a widow of most respectable character, and her husbaud 
was a member of a benetit society for th.rty years. Her only son—a married 
man, Gurning 223. a week—ouc of this sum allows his mother 23. week. Her 
husband’s old employer is also contributing 2s, a week. There are no other 
relatives able to help. 





H. SOTHERAN and CO., BOOKSELLERS, 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI- 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD, 
A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen Number poast-free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED & CATALOGUED & ARRANGED, 
Telegraphic Address; Bookmen, Lonpoy. Code: Unicopg. 


140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 





AGENOY for AMERICAN BOOKS. 
P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK. 
Ae SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Strect, New York, aud 2+ BEDFORD 
STREET, LONDON, W.C., desire to call the atteution of the READING 
PUBLIC to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House in London 
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CENTRAL PACIFIC RAILROAD COMPANY. 


TO THE HOLDERS OF 
SPEYER and COMPANY’S Certificates of Deposit for 
Capital Stock of the Central Pacific Railroad Company. 


Pursuant to the Plan and Agreement for the Readjustment of the Central 
Pacitio Railroad Company, dated February 8th, 1899, the undersigned hereby 
call for the cash payment of $2 psr Share deposited to be made by depositors of 
sa‘d Stock pursuant to the provisions thereof. 

Payment of such amount must be made on or before April 6th, 1899, to the 
undersigned, for account of the Syndicate, at the Office of the Nevositary, Mes-r« 
Rpever and Co,, 30 Broad Street. New York, or at the rate of 491d. per $1, at 
their Agents, Messrs. Glyn, Mills, Currie, and Co, 67 Lombard Street, 
London, E C. 

Payments must be receipted for on the Certificates of Deposit by the Deposi- 
tarv, or Messrs, Glyn, Mills, Currie, and Co, 

Failnre to make such cash payments on or before such date will subject tha 
deposited stock to forfeiture to the Syndicate, as provided in the Readjustment 
Acreement, 

Dated February 23rd, 1899, 

SPEYER BROTHERS, London. 

SPEYER & CO., New York, 

LAZ. SPEYER EuLISSEN, Frankfort-on-Maine. 
TEIXEIRA DE MATTO: BROTHERS, 4msterdam. 
DEUTSCHE BANK, Berlin. 


CENTRAL PACIFIC RAILROAD COMPANY 
READJUSTMENT. 





To the Holders of the following Bonds and Stock :— 


Central. Pacific Railroad Company of California First Mortgage Bonds, 
Series A, B, C, D, E, F, G, H, and I. 

Western Pacific Railroad Company First Mortgage Bonds, Series A and B. 

California and Oregon Railroad Company and Oentral Pacitic Railroad 
Company, Successor, First Mortgage Konds, Series A and B, 

Central Pacific Railroad Company (San Joaquin Branch) First Mortgage 

onds, 

Central Pacific Railroad Company Land Bonda, 

Central Pacific Railroad Company Fifty-year Five por Cent. Bonds. 

Central Pacific Railroad Company Common Stock. 

A large majority of each class of the above-named Bonds and over 97} per 
cent. of the Stock having assented to the Plan and Agreement for the Ke. 
adjustment of the Central Pacific Railroad Company, dated February 8th, 1899, 
the undersigned hereby give notice that the said Plan is declared operative. 

The time for further deposits of the above-named Bonds and stock without 
additional charge has heen extended to and including April 6tb, 1899, after 
which date deposits of such Bonds and Stock will be accepted (but only for snch 
time as the Managers may fix by notice) only upon a cash payment of one per 
ceut. of the par value of Bonds and an additional cash payment of one doliar 
per share of Stock deposited, 

Dated March 28th, 1899. 

SPEYER BROTHERS, London, 
SPEYEX. & CO., New York. 
LAZ. SPEYE® ELLISSEN, Frankfort o/Main, 
TEIXEIRA DE MATTOS BROTHERS, Amsterdam. 
DEUTSCHE BANK, Berlin. 

Readjustment Managers. 


THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 


APRIL, 1899. PRICE 28. 6D. 





CONTENTS. 


1. EPISODES OF THE MONTH. 

2. THE ESTABLISHED Cuurcu. By Lord Hugh Cecil, M.P. 
3%. A DISEASE LN IMPERIAL FINANCE. By Hon. George Peel. 
4. THE BALFOUR LEGEND. By A Conservative M.P. 

». SOME HINTS TO YoUNG BOWLERS. By Gilbert L. Jessop. 
6. THE WAR CORRESPONDENT AT Bay. By Admiral Maxse. 
7. AMERICAN AFFAIRS. By A. Maurice Low. 

8. KING ALFRED. By Sir Frederick Pollock, Bart. 

9 ANARCHY IN UGANDA. By E. H. Thruston. 
10, MR. COLERIDGE’S ATTACK. By Professor Schifer. 
11. DROPMORE. By Hon. Mrs. R. Cavendish Boyle (“ EB. V. B.”) 
. GENERAL DE BOISDEFFRE? By F. C. Conybeare. 
13. GREATER BRITAIN. 


to 





EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street, London, W.C. 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


Edited by W. L. COURTNEY. 
APRIL, 
Lorp Sarisspury’s New Cuinese Poxicy. By Diplomaticus. 
tir Ronert Peet. By Francis Alliston Channing, M.P. 
Tue Dest AND THE DeFicit. By Hugh Chisholm, 
FRaNCE SINCE 1514 (Coutinued), By Baron Pierre de Coubertin. 
Tue GREaT CentTRAL sattway. By Charles G. Harper. 
Tur Present Prace Demonstrations, By V. ‘ichertkoff. 
Komanism IN Fiction. By W. Sichel. 
LAWLESSNESS IN THE OHURCH, 
THE SPOILING OF St. Paut’s. By Samuel Howe, 
Tue Origin oF Totemisa.—Part IL. By J. G. Frazer. 
Tue UNITY OF THE KELIGIOUS IDEA. By Oswald John Simon. 
SONAPARTISM. By An Anylo-Parisian Journalist, 
“Tug InpivipuaList” (Conclusion). Ky Wentwo:th Moore. 
CORRESPONDENCE: MR. LILLY AND THE TEMPORAL Power. By W.S. Lilly. 





CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited, London. 


UT-OF-PRINT BOOKS at REASONABLE PRICES.— 

Please state wants. We will send tree on application a CATALOGUE of 
some of the cheapest first-class Books at present in the market; and we have 
always book rarities on offer at bargain prices. We iuvite inquiries.—THE 
HOLLAND COMPANY, Book Merchants, Birmingham. 





| eemaaiaans ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 1848 











for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for tueir own STANDARD 
PUBLIOATIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS.— 
OATALOGIES sent on application, l 


INVESTED FUNDS ws oe 000 = one 233,000,000 
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MESSRS, LONGMANS & C0.’S LIST. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


ONE POOR SCRUPLE: 


A Seven Weeks’ Story. 
By Mrs. WILFRID WARD. 


SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 


WOOD AND GARDEN: 


Notes and Thoughts, Practical and Critical, of a 
Working Amateur. 
By GERTRUDE JEKYLL. 
Wi h 71 Illustrations from Photographs by the Author, 8vo, 10s, 6d, net. 


“Of all the books on gardening which have appeared in such abundance during 
the last few veara, this is at once ore of tue prettiest, most intercsting, and 
most practical.’’— Guardian. 


ENGLAND IN THE 
AGE OF WYCLIFFE. 


By GEORGE MACAULAY TREVELYAN, B.A., 
Feiluw of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
8vo, 15s. 
* It cannot but tvke rank aaa leading autboritv in its own subject and one of 
the most impo:tant among recent contributions to English bi-torical 
literature.”— Scotsman, 


THE LIFE OF THE EDITOR OF “THE GOLDEN TREASURY.” 


FRANCIS TURNER 
PALGRAVE: 


His Journals, and Memories of His Life. 
By GWENLLIAN F. PALGRAVE. 
With Portrait and IJustration, 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


“*Mi:s Gwenllian F. Palgrave has performed her labour of love with exellent 
judgment and the supreme good taste whic one would expect to find in the 
danghter of so cultured and restrained a critic. ‘Chere ix rot a word too mucn, 
The buik of the book is made up of the letters which the Pro’essor wrota to bis 
friends, of their letters to him, and extracts from his journal. His biographer 
svpp'ies the connecting links, and weaves the story into a comp ete aud well- 
rouuded whole......The book is fall of good things.”—Daily Telegraph. 


THE CONSTITUTIONAL AUTHORITY OF 
BISHOPS IN THE CATHOLIC CHURCH. 


Illustrated by the History and Canon Law of the Undivided Church from the 
Apostolic Age to the Council of Chaicedon, A.D. 41. 
By the Rev. A. THEODORE WIRGMAN, D.D., D.C.L., 


te Scholar of Magdalene College, Cambridre, and Provost of St. Mary’s 
Collegiate Church, Port Elizabeth, 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 
THE BADMINTON LIBRARY. 
FOOTBALL. 


HISTORY. By MONTAGUE SHKARMAN.—THE ASSOCIATION GAME. 
By W. J. OAKLEY and G. O. SMITH.—THE RUGBY UNION GAMr. ty 
FRANK MITCHELL: with other Contributions by Ke bh. MAUNAGHTEN, 
M. 0. KEMP, J. K. VINCENT, WALTKK CAMP, and A. SUTHERLAND. 
With 19 Plates and 35 Illustrations in the Text, neariy all of which are new. 


NEW EDITION, LARGELY REWRITTEN, 
Crown 8vo, 10a, 6d, 





COLLEUTED EDITION OF PROFES*‘OR MAX MULLER’S WORKS. 
TWO NEW VOLUMES. 


INDIA: What can it Teach us? Crown 8vo, 5s. 
INTRODUCTION TO THE SCIENCE OF RELIGION. 


Four Lectures deiivered at the Koyal Institution in 1870. Crown 8vo, 5s. 





LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., London, New York, and Bombay 











Price 1s. net. 
(RED AND FRITZ; or, The Stupid Englishman and 
tbe Clever Germ, 
A Warning for the Times, 
By H. W. Pciuen, Author of ** The Fight at Dame Europa’s School.” 


Salisbury: Brown and Co. 
London: SimPgin, MARSHALL, HamILton, Kent and Co,, Ltd. 





To ensure insertion, Advertisements should reach the Publishing 
Office not later than the jirst post on Friday. 
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$$$ $e 


ELLIOT STOGK’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


In demy 8vo, tound iu buckram, and printed on good paper wi ‘ 
7 for Notes, #1 70. 6d. net, Phe et broad margin 
NOW RKADY. 
THE NEW (TWELFTH) VOLUME OF 


BOOK-PRICES CURRENT. Being a Recorg 


ofthe Prices at which Books have been Sold at Auction, the Titles a 
Descriptions in full, the Catalogue Numbers, the Names of -the Senko 
and Special Notices containing tue Prices for the Season 1898 ; includin, a 
ASHBUKNHAM SALE. & Ve 
** The volume is quite the best and biggest of the series, and compri-ing as it 
does two of the three parts of the Ashburnham Library, it must always rank : 
ove of the most important: and we acknowledge with much pleasure that itis 
now the most caretully edited work of its kind publisued in this or apy oth : 
country.” —Atheneum. ba 
Some of the Earlier Volumes of “* Book-Prices Current” are out of print, and 
greatly advanced in price, Information concerning these can be had on application te 
the Publisher ; the more recent ones can still be had ut the published price, 


NEW VOLUME OF THE BOOK-LOVER’S LIBRARY. 
In feap. 8vo, cloth, 4s. 6d. ; Roxburgh, 7s, 64.; Large Paper, £1 Is, 


BOOK AUCTIONS IN ENGLAND IN THE 


S*‘VENTEENTH OKNTURY. By Jonn Lawier (Compiled of the “sunder. 
land” and * Ashburnbam ” Sale Catalogues). i 
“Mr. Lawler’s book is not only an exc llent contribu'ion to one phass of 
bibliograpby, but the only work in which the subject has been h Storically con- 
sidered, or indeed, trested at length at all.”—Literature. 
“‘A welcome contribution to a very interesting subject.”—Saturday Review, 


In handsome royal 8vo, with 185 Illustrations, appropria‘ely bound in cloth, 
gilt lettered, 21s. 


THE MUNICIPAL PARKS, GARDENS, 


AND OPEN SPACES OF LONDON: their History and As-ociations, by 
Lieut.-Col, Sexny, V.D., Professional Associate of the Surveyors’ Institute 
With numerous Illustrations from Drawings, Photographs, Plans, and 
Ancient Documents. 

“The task has been satisfactorily accomplished in this handsome volume, in 
which Colonel Sexby has described this precious inheritance of the population 
of London and its suburbs.”— Daily News. 

“Alarge meorure of ncturesque fact brought together in agreeable style.” — Globe, 

“A most able survey of the hi-tory, romance, and statistics of the lusgs of 
London.”’—Sun, 


A NEW WELSH STORY.—In crown 8vo, cloth, 5s, 


GWEN PENRI: a Welsh Idyll. By Jony 


Rurron, F.US., F.R.G.S., Author of “The Light of Eden,” and other 
Poems, 
** Poetic and interesting ia its style "—Bforning. 
NEW VOLUME OF VERSE. 
NOW READY. in feap. &vo, cloth, gilt edges, 2s. 61. net. 


THE PALM-BRANCH, and other Verses, 


By ARTHUR R, SHREWSBURY (Minister of Albion Churcb, Hammersmith), 


ELLIOT STOCK, 62 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 


THE HUMANITARIAN. 


APRIL. 
Edited by VICTORIA WOODHULL MARTIN. 


Tue SocraL Propiem 1s E:st Lonpon. 
An Interview with the Rov. Canon Barnett, 
W. Ainstie Hollis, M.D, 
Jas. G. Kiernan, M.D, 
Harrivot Stanton Biatch, 














PROLONGED YOUTHFULNESS. 
DEGENFRACY AND GENIUS. 
A Typica, New ExnGuanp Factory Town, 


THE CULT OF PHYSIOGNOMY. R. Ca: nsew, 
ComMERCIAL Mora.ity, John Mills, 
VEGETARIANISM AND ITS ORITICS. W. H. Godtrey, 
THe SLUM Savages, Andiew Merry, 


And other Articles of Iuterest. 
Price SIXPENCE. 


DUCKWORTH and CO,, 3 Henrietta Street, W.C. 








(RIENT COMPANY’S PLEASURE CRUISES 


FROM LONDON To 
AT ORWAY, NORTH CAVE, SPITZBERGEN, ICELA 
pe by their Steamships, -LUSTTANTA, 3,912 tons register, 4,000 h.p. 
wv OPHIR, 6,910 tons register, 10,000 hay 
For NORWAY FIORDS & NORTH CAPE (for Midnight Sun), June 13th—July 10th. 
For SOUTHERN NORWAY, June 2ith to July 8th. 
For NORWAY, SPITZBERGEN (for Midnight Sun and Polar Pack Ice), and 
ICELAND, July lith to August 12th. 
For SOUTHERN NORWAY, July 29th to August 14th. : 
For COPENHAGEN, STOCKHOLM, ST. PETERSBURG, BALTIC CANAL, 
&c., August 18th to September 15th. 
Hizh-class Cuisine. String Band, &c. 
Stanagers’s F. GREEN and CO. i Head Offices, 
mes!S* | SXDERSON, ANDERSON, and CO. § Fenchurch Aveuts. 
For passage, apply to the latter firm, at 5 Fenchurch Avenue, London, E.C., or 
to West-Eud Brauch Office, 16 Cockspur Street, 8.W. 


ND, and the BALTIC, 











ARE AND OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS SUPPLIED, 

no ma'ter what the subject. Please state wants. BOOKS WANTED, 

at prices affixed :—Symonds's “ Itatian Literature,” 1881, 21s ; Freeman’s ** Hist. 
Geo,” 15s ; Kedminton * Hunting,” L.P., £10; ‘ Heptatogia,”® 1880, 20s. : 
"id Pours,’ 1878. 40s. ; ** Alice in Wonderland ” 1868, 40s ; ** Keramic Gallery, 
1872, 40:.; "Stndio,” Vols L, IL, and IIL, 20s,; Moore’s “Alps,” 1864, £3.— 





BAKER’s GREAT KOOKSAUP, John Brizht street, Birmingham. 








£4,000,000 
HAVK NOW BEEN PAID iN RESPECT OF 
HAILWAY ACCIDENTS, 
ALL ACCIDENTS, 
WORKMEN’S ACCIDENTS, 
FIDELITY GUARANTEE. 


| 
IRKBECK BANK. 
ESTABLISHED 851. | Le #4 
SUUTHAMPTON BLDGs., Guancery Lane, London, | E P P S S C O C 0 A. 
INVKES'TED FUNDS £10,1:00,009 

erg 2 cond PER OKNT. INTEREST 
allowed on VEPOSITS, repayabie on dewand. 5 

TWO PER CEST. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, E P P S S C O C O A. 


on the mivimam monthiy baiances, when not drawu 


THE MOST NUTRITIOUS. 


GRATEFUL AND COMFORTING. 


FOR BREAKFAST AND SUPPER. 


’ belew £100, | 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE CO. “ty. hinkkBECK ALMANACK, with particulars, ‘EPPS’S C OCOA. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


6+ CUKRNHILI., LONDON, | poste-free, 
A. VIAN, Secretary, 


WITH NATURAL FLAVOUR ONLY. 
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efORGE ALLEN’S NEW BOOKS. 


Just Published. 


MYSTICISM, & OTHER ESSAYS. 


By FRAnNcIs GrizRson. Contents : — Preface — Modern 
Mysticism—Beauty and Morals in Nature—The Tragedy 
of Macbeth—Modern Melancholy—Tolstoy—Imitation and 
Originality—Physical Courage and Moral Cowardice— 
Parsifalitis — Authority and Individualism—The New 
Criticism—Amiel—Culture—The Artistic Faculty in Litera- 
ture. Pott 8vo, cloth antique, 152 pp., 3s. 6d. net. 
«Mr. Grierson has a right to speak, for he uses with success one 
of the most difficult of literary forms, the essay.”— Spectator. 
«These essays are thoughtful and suggestive in no common 
degree, and are likely to attract many readers,”—Scotsman. 
“ Mr. Francis Grierson is one of those sudden new acquaintances 
that assume immediate importance in one’s world of thought.” 
—Ricwarp LE GALLIENNE. 
«Original in the thought and elegant in the writing 
book belongs 


MODERN 


to the same shelf as ‘ Wisdom and Destiny’ and 
‘The Treasure of the Humble.’...... Distinctly a book to be 
welcomed and cherished by les dmes bien nées.”—A. B. WALKLEY. 


DEPOPULATION : 


A Romance of the Unlikely touching Labour versus Capital. 
By Henry Wricut. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, 2s. 





“4 bright, well-told narrative.”—New Age. 
“The book should amuse everyone who takes it up.”—Scotsman. 





LETTER AND SPIRIT: | 


Dramatic Sonnets of an Inward Life. By A. M. Ricwarps. 
With 60 Full-page Illustrations by Anna Richards. Demy 
4to, Hand-made Paper, printed on one side only, limited to 
300 numbered copies: 1-25, on Japanese vellum, £2 2s. net; 
26-300, on Hand-made Paper, £1 1s. net. 

Mr. G. F. Warts says:—“I find in them an assemblage of 
great qualities, beauty of line, unity, and abundance in composi- 
tion, variety and appreciation of natural effects, with absence of 
manner, all carried out with great purity and completeness.” 


London: GEORGE ALLEN, 156 Charing Cross Road, W.C, 








SMITH, ELDER, & GO.’S NEW BOOKS, 


SECOND IMPRESSION. 


With 2 Portraits and 2 Facsimile Letters, 2 vols. crown 8vo, 21s. 


THE LETTERS OF ROBERT BROWNIN 


AND 


ELIZABETH BARRETT BARRETT. 


“One of the most charming love stories in the ——— 
CH. 
On April 12th.—Crown 8vo, 6s. 


—PUN 
THE ETCHINGHAM LETTERS. 
By Mrs. FULLER MAITLAND, 
Author of “Pages from the Day-Book of Bethia Hardacre,” &.; 


and Sir FREDERICK POLLOCK, Bart. 





’ 





THE MUSICIAN’S PILGRIMAGE: 


a Study in Artistic Development. By J. A. Futuen Maitianp. Sma'l 
crown &vo, 5s. 


St. James's Gazette.—‘‘ Full of excellent sense and wise advice......A valu- 
able aud Uengatful guiue to the pilgrim of music,” 


NEW EDITION OF SIR WM. MUIR’S “ CALIPHATE.” 
On April 7th.—With Maps, THIRD EDITION, demy @vo, 6s. 


THE CALIPHATE: its Kise, Decline, 


and Fal). By Sir Wituiam Muir, K.C.S.1., LL.D., &c., Author of ** The Lifa 
of Mahomet,” “Tle Mameluke or Slave Dynasty,” &c, 


New Six-Shilling Novels. 


On April 12:h.—With 8 Full-page Llustrations. 


THE BLACK DOUGLAS. 


By S. R. CROCKETT, 


y 
AUTHOR OF “CLEG KELLY,” “ THE RED AXE,” &c. 
Just published.—Crown 8vo, 63. 


A MODERN MERCENARY. 


By K. and HESKETH PRICHARD (E. and H. Heron), 
AUTHORS OF “TAMMKK’S DUEL,” &-. 


GOD’S GREETING. By Jonny Garrerr 


Lriau, [On April 10th. 





J. NISBET AND CO.’S LIST. 


DANTON: aStudy. By Himarre Bettoc, B.A., 
late Scholar of Balliol College, Oxford. Demy 8vo, with 
Photogravure Portrait, 16s. 

**Mr. Hilaire Bellec’s admirable life will fill a place from which it will not ba 
easy to displace it. His study i+ philosophic, luminons, and exact, and, so far 
as the asce: tained facts of Danton’s life are concerned, exhaustive.” —Scofaman, 

“Scholarly and vividly written This very able and powerful etudv...... 
sucreeds...... in enriching the literature of the Revolution with a werk of high 
ability and no small historical value.”— World, 

“The book...... is a succe’s; for Danton lives ayd moves in ite pes, and the 
youvg, crady, mad life of a new France breathes and stirs around him.” 

— Leeds Mercury, 
intelligent and stimulating.’’—Lcho. 


“ Altcgether, a book to read 


FRAGMENTS OF AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 


By Fexuix Moscnuetes, Author of “In Bohemia with Du 
Maurier,” &c. With 3 Photogravure Illustrations, demy 
8vo, 10s. 6d. 

‘A sparkling book writ'en by a light-hearted man, who is luckily able to 
tay that he has lived a thorouzhly happy life.”’— Glasgow Heruld. 

“Mr. Moscheles i3 always a pleasant companion, and he really has something 
pew to tell us......It has been his good fortune to live in an atmosphere impreg- 
nated with genius.”— Globe. 

“Extremely entertaining.’—Daily Telegraph, 

“Nothing in the book exerts so much charm as the memories of Browning.” 

—Liverpocl Mercury. 








° a ~ 
THE GREAT LORD BURGHLEY: 2a Study 
in Elizabethan Statecraft. By Martin A. S. Hume. With 
Photogravure Portrait, demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. 
“In Major Hume’s volume we have at last an adequate biography of Lcrd 
Burghley.” —Spectator. 
‘*An able, thougbtful, and stimulating book, which is likely to remain the 
stancard biography of tae founder of the house of Cecil.”—Speaker, 


JOHN RUSKIN, SOCIAL REFORMER. By 


J. A. Hopson. With Photogravure Portrait, demy Svo, 
10s. 6d. [Second Edition in the press. 

“A very thoughtful and interesting treatiss.’’—Spectutor, 

“Mr. Hobson has in this beautiful and heart-searching analysis of Ruzkin’s 
teaching made the crooked p:ths straight and tue roagh places plain; he hw, 
in fact, synthesised it, so toat the man in the street can understand it if he 
will. No living economist is more thoroughly equipped for the task.” 

—Bradford Observer. 


THE MEASURE OF A MAN. By E. Livinc- 


sToN Prescort, Author of “Scarlet and Steel.” Extra 
crown 8vo, 6s. 


** One of the best novels Mr. Livingston Prescott has turned out.” 
— Saturday Review, 
“ A good romance, full of illusion, and with fine effects.”—Duai/y Chronicle. 


THE CLEVEREST WOMAN IN ENGLAND. 
By L.'T. Meape. Extra crown 8vo, 6s. 
“ ¥xceptionally interesting Thoroughly worthy of its able author.” 
—Glargow Herald. 


ENGLISH HISTORY FOR CHILDREN, By 


Mrs. ¥. S. Boas. With 20 Full-page Illustrations, crown 
8vo, 2s, 6d. [Third Thousand. 
** A short, bright sketch for the smallest of scholars.”—Guardian, 
“ In almost every pago there are touches of quiet humour and fancy that w 11 
make the cuild eager to learu,”— Westminster Gazette, 


By Miss 8. Rosinson, 
With 


A LIFE RECORD. 


Foundress of the Suldiers’ Home at Portsmouth, 
Portrait, extra crown 8vo, 6s. 
“A fascinating book,”’—English Churchman, 
“Miss Robincon......has written from ber heart an inspiring account of her 
exper ences,” —Guardian. 
“One of the wost interesting and attractive of resent autobiogravhies 
—Dundee Advertiser, 


CROSS. By the 


Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


” 


LESSONS FROM THE 
Right Rev. the Lorp Bisaor of Lonpon. 


“The historian and the essayist ming'es with the preacher and the divine, 
But the treatment 13 reverent even where most shrewd and epigrammatic.” 
—Times, 


THE FAITH OF CENTURIES. By the 


Bisnop oF Rocuester, Bishop Barry, Canon Scott HOLLAND, 
Canon GIRDLESTONE, the Rev. J. E.C Wetnupon, Prof. Rye, 
and the Rev. ‘I’ B. Strona, &c. Extra crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
“ We are in the presence of illumination and spiritaa! genius, ‘ The Faith of 
Centuries’ is brough« to the keirt.”"— Westminster Gazette. 
“We nnhesitatingly sav this is one of the finest co'lections of essays in 
defence of the faith that has appeared for many years,”"—Manchester Courier. 





| 


London : SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 





J. NISBET and CO., Limited, 21 Berners Street, W. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE RITUALIST MO MOVEMENT. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


THE ANGLICAN REVIVAL. 


By J. H. OVERTON, D.D., Canon of Lincoln. 
The TIMES says :—"* By certain sections of English Ohurchmen his words upon ritual may be read with 


advantage. 





PROTECTION 


IN INDIA. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


The FREE TRADE MOVEMENT & ITS RESULTS 


By G 


The ATHEN. UM says :—' 
British Free Trade.’ 


G. ARMITAGE-SMITH, M.A., Principal of the Birkbeck Institution. 


—** An excellent account both of the history and of the present circumstances of 





London: BLACKIE and SON, Limited, Old Bailey. 





THE 


NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


No. 266. APRIL, 1899, 

Grrwany as AN Oncnct-Lesson. By Charles Cop- 
land Perry. 

Tue Oxy ror New MARXETS. 
wood, 

AUSTRALIAN Frpreratiox. By the Right Hon, Lord 
Brasrey (Governor of Victoria). 

THE *Lawirss’ CLERGY OF ‘THIS CHURCH AND 
Reawm.’ By Sir George Arthur, Bart. 

Tue NaTURAL DECLINE OF WaRFakkE. By Alexander 
Sutherland. 

Tur TuHamrs aS A Saumon River. By R. B. 

By R. P. 


By Frederick Green- 


Marston (Editor of The Fishing Gazette), 
A SamPLr OF CHINESE ADMINISTRALION, 
Cobbold. 
Lapirs’ Ours. By the Hon. Mrs Anstruther. 
Tue New Pranet, ‘Eros.’ By the Kev. Edmund 
Ledger (Gresham Lecturer on Astronomy). 
Tur Nava Situation. By H. W. Wilson (Author 
of ‘Ironclads in Action’). 
Woman aS AN ATHLETE. By Dr. Arabella Kenealy. 
Tue ENGLIsH BIBLE FROM Henry VILL. to James I. 
By H, W. Hoare. 
HicHER EpvucaTion AnD THE State. By Dr. T. J. 
By Lady Priestley 


Macnamara. 
WINGED CARRIERS OF DISEASE. 

O_pv AGE PENSIONS: A SUGGESTION Ly Sir spencer 
Walpole, K.C.B 


Loudon: Samrson Low, Marston and Oo., Lt7. 





BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE 
No. 1,002. APRIL, 1899. 28. 6d. 

THE THames 4s A GamB-FisH RIveR. 

Tue Heart or Dargness.—III. By Joseph Conrad. 

** CHRISTIAN ” QUACKERY. 

At THE Back oF Brronp, 

Like to Like: a Trivia, Romance.—I. 
Street, 

Birps., By Moira O'Neill. 

Tar RereeaT FROM LEIPSIC, 

AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A OasILy.—Conclusion, 


By Louise Lorimer. 
By G.8. 


GeorGse Borrow. 

Romance OF THE MINES: 
Boom, 

A New History or Scoriayp. 

Toe Looxrr-on.—DerFicit, anp 1Ts Timery Sro- 
GESTIONS—THE WaAR-CALL FoR INDIRECT TASATION 
—THeE WHY-NOT OF AGREEMENT WITH Russia— 
LorD SaLIspuRY ON THE CONFESSIONAL: HIS 
ADVICE TO THE BrisHors, 

A Year's Diptomacy 1n PEEING, 


THE Nevapa SItver 


Wm. Brackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh & London, 





FOUNDED IN THE YEAR 1829. 


THE CLERGY MUTUAL 


2 and 3, 


ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


THE SANCTUARY, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 





Patsons—His Grace the ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY; His Grace the AROHBISHOP of YORE, 
PRESIDENT—The Right Hon. and Right Rev. the LORD BISHOP of LONDON, 


Vice-PrEesIpeENT—The LORD HARRIS. 


Caainman—The Very Rev. the DEAN of WESTMINSTER. 


Deruty-CHainman—The Hon. EDWARv W, DOUGLAS. 


Purysician—J. KINGSTON FOWLER, Esq., M.A., M.D. 


Secrrtary—G. H. HODGSON, Eaq., M.A. 


AcTUARY—FRANK B. WYATT, Ksq,, F.LA. 





OPEN TO THE CLERGY AND THEIR LAY RELATIVES. 


Accumulated Fund, £4, 014, 1,239. 


Annual Income, £402,523. 





SPECIAL FEATURES :— 


1.—The Annusl Premiums charged are BELOW THE AVERAGE, this fact being equivalent to an 


IMMEDIATE Bonus. 


2.—The Expenses of Management are on a remarkably low scale, No AGENTS being employed or Com- 


WISSION paid for the introduction ot business, 


Members, 


Large sums are thus saved to the Assured 


--The|Rate of Mortality among the Members is very much lower than among the general population. 
<The combination of the above favourable circumstances has resulted in the return of EXCEPTION- 


ALLY LAKGE Bonuses to the Assured Mewbers. 


The Bonus declared for the 5 years ending 


May Slst, 1896, amonnted to £560 000, making the tot] Bonuses distributed £3,182,812, 
5.—The Reserves for the Liabilities are on the strongest basis knowa. 
6.—Assured Mewbers have therefore ABSOLUTE SECURITY with every prospect of the continuance of a 


HIGH RATE OF Bonts. 


WHOLKE-LIFE axnp ENDOWMENT ASSURANCES arantep at Low PREMIUMS, WITH RIGHT OF 
PARTICIPATION IN PROFITS. 





DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 


A pure Solution, 

For Acidity of the Stomach. 

For Heartburn and Headache, 

For Gout and Indigestion. 

Safest Aperient for delicate 

Constitutions, Ladies, Ohildren, and Infante, 


SOLD BY CHEMISTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 





FISHER’S 


GLADSTONE BAG. 


Catalogues post-free. 


188 STRAND. 





——————__, 
MR. HERBERT tT SPENCER'S WORKS, 


RECENTLY PUBL PUBLISH pee 
Revised and greatly fd ee gai 183, 


PRINCIPLES OF BIOLOGY, 


Also naan ane price 4s, . 


VARIOUS FRAGMENTS, 
DOCTRINE OF EVOLUTION 


FLRST PRINC([PLES . 
PRINCIPLES of BIOLOGY (Vol. 


le, 
“ 6, 
PRINCIPLES of PRYUHOUOGY, % only) as, 


PRINCIPLES of SOCIOLOGY: Vol. ot" ve 
Ditto Vol. IL 3. ths, 
Ditto Vol, IIL, 16: 
PRINCIPLES of ETHICS. Vol. T.'..  J5¢ 
Ditto Vol. Il...” 128, 64, 
JUSTICE, (Separately)... ge 
OTHER WORKS. / 
The STUDY of SUCLULOGY ..._ 10s. 6a, 
EDUVATION . a 
Dit'o Cheap Edition : "23. 6 
ESSAYS. 3 vols. (or each vol, I 104) 


SOCIAL STATICS and MAN’ a "BLATE 
MAN v, STATE (Separately)... 
WILLIAMS and NORGATE, 
14 HENRIETTA STREET, LONDON, w.c. 


NOW READY, Vol. T., demy 8vo, 362 pn, cloth, 10/6, 
RESEARCHES INTO "THE ORIGIN OF 
THE PRIMITIVE CONSTELLATIONS 
OF THE GREEKS, PHENICIANS. 
AND BABYLONIANS. 
By ROBERT BROWN, Jun., F.S.A., 
Author of ** Poseidén, the Great Dionysiak. Myth, * 
“ Semitic Influene in Hellenic Mythology,” &o. 


JU<T PURL'SHED, comy 8vo, cloth, —— 
CREATION MYTHS OF. price 10/6 net, 


PRIMITIVE AMERICA 
IN RELATION TO THE KKLIGIOUS HIsi0RY 
anp MENTAL DEVELOP re wit = meinen 
By JEKEMIAB C:' 
Author of “ Myths anid Folk- Tales rt Ireland, ”” &, 
It contains Twenty Long Mytus taken down word 
for word by Mr..Curtin from Indians who knew no 
religion or languaee but their own, avd many of 
whom had not seen a white man until they had 
attained vears of maturity. With an elaborate 
Introduction and Notes, 
“‘ Tuis is a specially valuable contribution to folk. 
lore.”’-—Spectutor. 
“Deserve: the attention of every student of folk- 
lore.”—Manchester Guardian, 


WILLIAMS and “NORGATE, 
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